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aes the will of the Hon. Joseph Murray, “the most con- 
siderable Lawyer here in his Time,” the College received, in 
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1757, the bequest of what was said to be one of the finest private 


collections of books in the Province, and this legacy was the foun- 
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dation of the present library of the University. The gift, which is 
appropriately recorded on a panel in the University Library on 
Morningside Heights, was probably first deposited in the School 
House of Trinity Church, where President Johnson was giving 
instruction at the time, but the highly prized volumes were destined 
to have an eventful experience. The next acquisition was like- 
wise a bequest, to all intents and purposes, though nominally given 
by the grace of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, com- 
monly styled the “;Venerable Society” or simply the “S. P. G.” 
According to the printed report of that organization for the year 
ending in February, 1759, it appears that “the Rev. Dr. Bristowe, 
a worthy Member of the Society, lately deceased, having by his last 
Will bequeathed his Library of near 1500 Volumes to the Society to 
be sent to the College of New York, of which Dr. Johnson is Presi- 
dent, or to such other Place or Places as the Society should direct, 
the Society hath directed those Books to be sent and placed in this 
College of New York, in Approbation of the generous Donor’s 
Design.” The Rev. Duncombe Bristowe, D.D., a graduate of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, had been, at the time of his death, in 
June, 1758, Rector of All Hallows, Staining-within-Aldgate, Lon- 
don, for thirty years. The recipient of various university honors, 
he also held a supplementary “college living” at Selborne, in Hamp- 
shire. Public announcement of his bequest to the College, “ to- 
gether with Sixty Pounds sterling, to be paid after his Widow’s 
decease,’ was made at New York in the Gazette of June 25, 1759; 
but for some time it looked very much as though a notice of the 
benefaction was all that the College was to receive. In a letter 
dated February 16, 1760, the Rev. Dr. Barclay, in behalf of the 
Governors, returned thanks to the Venerable Society “for their 
resolution to send us the Library bequeathed by the late worthy Dr. 
Bristowe.”’ He says further: ‘The Library Room in the College 
we hope will be in readiness to receive the Books by Midsummer.” 
No doubt these hopes were realized, so far as the Murray books 
were concerned, for by May of that year the officers and students 
“began to Lodge & Diet” in the new building, so long the home of 
King’s (and Columbia) College on Murray Street. 

Owing to the continuance of war, and for other reasons, the 
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books had not come by March, 1763, though a committee of the 
Governors on “the State and Circumstances of the College” at 
that time hopefully reported ‘‘a considerable Number of Books in 
the College Library (the generous Donation of the late Joseph 
Murray Esq’.) and a very large Addition soon expected from Eng- 
land, the Donation of Doctor Bristow.” It was thereupon deemed 
“high time that a Librarian be appointed with a small Salary, and 
that he be furnished with such Rules and Directions as may tend to 
the preservation of the Books committed to his Care, and best 
answer the purposes for which they were bestowed.” After due 
deliberation the board, at the same meeting, chose Robert Harpur, 
“the Mathematical Teacher,” as first incumbent of the office of 
Librarian, at a salary of ten pounds (twenty-five dollars) a year 
in addition to his regular stipend. He was promptly ordered to 
“make a Catelogue of the Books that now are and hereafter may 
belong to the Library and deliver a Copy thereof to the President of 
the College and another Copy to the Clerk of this Corporation, and 
also that he be accountable for the said Books.’’ Unhappily no 
copy of this “catelogue,” if ever made, has survived. 

Meanwhile, in November, 1762, the Governors had authorized 
“James Jay M.D. a gentleman of this City Eminent in his Pro- 
fession, the Honourable George Clarke, Esq". Secretary and Robert 
Charles Esq’. Agent of this Province and Barlow Trecothick & 
Moses Franks Merch*. of London and each of them by himself our 
Substitutes, for us and in our behalf to Solicit and receive the 
Donations and Contributions of all such as shall be Generously dis- 
posed to favour the advancement of Learning & Virtue in this 
extensive & uncultivated part of the World.” In the course of the 
resulting address presented by this commission to the English 
authorities,—civil, ecclesiastical and scholastic,—mention of the 
library is made as follows in outlining the progress of the institu- 
tion: “Thus far encouraged, a neat & convenient Edifice is erected, 
for public Schools & Lodgings, a small Liberary, with a Mathe- 
matical Apparatus provided, and a course of Education begun, 
under the Direction of a President & two Professors.” 

In response to this memorial, substantial sums of money were 
contributed to the College, and its library received specific gifts, 
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for the minutes record the fact that “ Sundry Gentlemen at Oxford 
gave Books whose Names are in them.” That the appeal was slow 
in bearing this fruit, however, is apparent in the following com- 
munication from an English correspondent of The New-York 
Journal; or, the General Advertiser, for July 30, 1772, and dated 
at Oxford, May 30: “ The Rev. Dr. Myles Cooper, President of the 
College of New-York in America, having some time ago applied to 
the Members of this University and other learned bodies for a 
benefaction of books for the use of the library just instituted in the 
aforesaid College, the University generously made a present of a 
copy of all the valuable and scarce works which have for several 
years past been printed at the Clarendon press. To this handsome 
benefaction many gentlemen have also added several useful books 
from their private collections.”” And in the issue of the same paper 
for September 24th following, dated at London, July 15, appears 
this brief entry: ‘The Earl of Bute has been pleased to present 
to King’s College at New-York a copy of Dr. Hill’s Vegitable 
System, eligantly bound, in 20 vols. folio.” 

The commissioners appointed to solicit contributions were very 
probably also instructed to hasten the shipment of the Bristowe 
books, for at the May meeting of 1763 Mr. Marston read a letter 
from the Messrs. Neat & Co., “acquainting him that they had 
Shipped nine Boxes of Books, the Gift of the late Reverend Doctor 
Bristowe to the College, which the Governors have received.”’ The 
arrival of this noteworthy consignment of 1200 “Volums”’ is 
chronicled in Weyman’s Gazette of May 16, 1763, as follows: 

With Pleasure we can inform the Public, from good Authority, 
that the Governors of King’s College, in this City, have received 
a Donation by the last Vessels from London, of no less than Twelve 
Hundred Volums, of valuable, well chosen, and useful Books; 
being Part of the Library of the late eminent and worthy Divine, 
Doctor BRISTOWE: The Remainder of his Library, consisting 
of several Hundred Volums more, is expected every Day. This 
generous and noble Present, must afford a singular Pleasure to 
every Gentleman of Learning amongst us, and to all that have the 
Improvement and Well-being of the rising Generation at Heart: 
And which with the Library of the late Hon. Joseph Murray, Esq; 
(a Gift also to the College) are immediately to be placed in the 
College Library, for the Use of the Students, under proper Restric- 
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tions and Regulations. With such essential Helps to Learning, 
may we not flatter ourselves with the Prospect of soon seeing our 
Youth, hitherto destitute of a Seminary of Learning, vie with our 
Neighbours in the Knowledge and Improvement of the Liberal 
Arts and Sciences? The rising Generation will now enjoy a 
Blessing our Fore-fathers were destitute of, and reap those valu- 
able Advantages which the generous Donors had in View, by 
bestowing their Libraries on an Infant College, that has been 
honoured and promoted by the Legislature, several publick spirited 
Gentlemen at home and abroad, and which, every Day, becomes 
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more and more deserving the Countenance, Protection, and Assis- 
tance of every Person of Rank and Learning amongst us. 


The Murray and Bristowe collections were supplemented by 
purchases from local book-sellers, including Hugh Gaine, William 
Weyman and Garrat Noel, the first two of whom were also printers 
and newspaper editors, and the last one of whom opened, in August, 
1763, the first commercial circulating library in New York, more 
than two years before a similar institution was heard of in Boston. 
Mr. Noel had previously presented to the College a set of “ Ro- 
main’s Ed. of M. Callasio’s Hebr. Concordance 4. vol. fol.”—a 
significant act of interdenominational good-will, for he was identi- 
fied with the Presbyterian Church, as elder and as trustee. Still 
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another donor named in the Governors’ minutes was Bartholomew 
Crannell, a whilom city marshal, and for years overseer of the 
local watch, who in March, 1770, bestowed ‘“‘sundry Books to be 
added to the College Library.” 

From the occupations of its two chief benefactors, the collec- 
tion naturally partook largely of a professional character, com- 
prising standard works in law and theology, with the usual propor- 
tion of history and the classics, and a sprinkling of science and 
belles lettres. Its precise extent may only be conjectured, as no 
list or “catelogue” has survived, but that it had a distinction of its 
own is apparent from the following contemporary tribute in an 
article on evidences of colonial culture, published as preface to a 
Catalogue of the Juliana Library-Company of Lancaster (Phila- 
delphia, 1766).: “ King’s College in the City of New-York; an 
elegant Building, furnished with a valuable Library, &c. and under 
the Direction of the Rev. Mr. Cooper, a gentleman educated in the 
University of Oxford.” It may reasonably be estimated that the 
library contained fully two thousand volumes when it was dis- 
persed and almost obliterated. 

In April-May, 1776, in accord with a demand “ from a Number 
of Men who stiled themselves the Committee of Safety,’—so runs 
the ancient ‘‘ Matricula,”—the College building was given up to the 
use of the patriot troops, all academic exercises were suspended, 
and the books and apparatus removed to the City Hall and there 
placed in the same room with the collections belonging to the New 
York Society Library and the Union Library Society. Here they 
remained until September of the same year, when the British took 
possession of the city and pillaged the City Hall. Judge Thomas 
Jones, though a loyalist, describes the dispersal of the library. 
“Upon General Howe’s entry into New York,” he says, “the 
soldiers broke open the City Hall and plundered it of the College 
Library, its Mathematical and Philosophical apparatus, and a num- 
ber of valuable pictures which had been removed there by way of 
safety when the rebels converted the College into a hospital.” “TI 
saw in a house upon Long Island,” he declares further, “nearly 4o 
books bound and lettered, in which were affixed the arms of Joseph 
Murray, Esq., under pawn from one dram to three drams each.” 
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Efforts were made to recover the volumes, and no fewer than four 
proclamations were printed recalling them. The first of these, 
published in the Gasette and Weekly Mercury of February 3, 1777, 
reads as follows: 

INFORMATION having been made to Major-General RoBErTson, 
that the Library of King’s College, and of the Society Library in 
the City of New-York, have been pillaged, as well of the Books as 
of Part of the Philosophical Apparatus. Pustic Noticr Is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that in the Books belonging to the College is placed either 
the Arms of the College, or of the Society for propagating the 
Gospel, and in some of them the Arms of Joseph Murray, Esq; 
and that in the Books of the City Society Library, is placed the 
Arms of the said Society, or that the several Books so pillaged are 
otherwise so marked, that no one can be ignorant to whom they 
respectively belong. And all Persons in whose Hands any of the 
said Books or Apparatus now are, by whatever means they came 
into their Possession, are hereby strictly ordered, within TEN 
DAYS, to deliver the same to the Printer hereof, for the Use of the 
respective Proprietors, or they will be committed to the Provost, 
and punished as Receivers of stolen Goods. 

A similar proclamation, over the name of Major-General 
Robert Pigot, was published in the same newspaper for March 31st 
following, when the period in which missing books must be re- 
turned was extended to “One Month.” Their recipient this time 
was to be “the Reverend Mr. Houseal, Minister of the ancient 
Lutheran Trinity-Church, living in Little Queen-Street, at No. 10, 
of this City.” Just how many volumes, if any, were restored in 
response to the military orders quoted above, there is no knowing. 
An earlier request for their return had been inserted in the Gazette 
and Mercury for several weeks during October and November, 
1776, by Samuel Clossy, M.D., who held the professorship in 
anatomy, as follows: “If any person into whose hands part of the 
College apparatus or books, which were deposited in the City-Hall 
in May last, or any of Dr. Clossy’s books, which were deposited in 
the closet near the organ loft in St. Paul’s, [may have fallen, ] 
will bring them to the doctor, at the house where Dr. Bard lately 
lived, the favour will be very gratefully acknowledged; and what- 
ever trouble or expense such person may have been at in carrying 
such instruments or books, the doctor will very gratefully pay them 
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The allusion in this notice to a deposit of books in St. Paul’s 
Chapel is explained in a letter from the Rev. Dr. Inglis, Rector of 
Trinity Church, to the S. P. G., written in May, 1778, in which he 
states that, after the King’s troops took possession of the City 
Hall, he sought redress and succeeded in recovering a number of 
volumes which he “collected into one place and sorted those that 
belonged to the several Libraries.” The minutes of the Trustees 
of the College show that on August 1, 1803, President Benjamin 
Moore, who was at the same time Rector of Trinity Church and 
Bishop of the diocese of New York State, “ presented a Letter from 
Valentine Nutter respecting the Books lately found in St. Paul’s 
Church; which, being read, was committed to the Treasurer to 
consider & report.” No further reference to the subject appears 
in the official records, but in 1846, in his historical sketch of the 
College, President Nathaniel F. Moore writes: “Almost all the 
apparatus and a large proportion of the books belonging to the 
College were wholly lost to it in consequence of this removal [to 
the City Hall in May, 1776, as above set forth], and, of the books 
recovered, six or seven hundred volumes were so only after about 
thirty years, when they were found, with as many belonging to the 
N. Y. Society Library, and some belonging to Trinity Church, in 
a room in St. Paul’s Chapel, where, it seemed, no one but the 
Sexton had been aware of their existence, and neither he nor any 
body else could tell how they had arrived there.” 

Of the volumes comprising the library of King’s College, only 
eighty or a hundred still remain which can be identified, but they 
are among the most cherished possessions of the University. A 
few of them still bear the elegant “arms” of the Hon. Joseph 
Murray, Esq., “of the Middle Temple,” and this part of the collec- 
tion is appropriately ensconced in the Law Library in lately opened 
Kent Hall. The volumes are chiefly folios, well bound and costly 
works. That their original owner was progressive as well as fas- 
tidious is evident from the fact that among these surviving books 
are several volumes of Charles Viner’s “A general abridgment of 
law and equity,’ published in London only a short time before 
his death. Others of these time-scarred veterans are adorned with 
the book-plate of the Rev. Dr. Duncombe Bristowe, uniformly and 
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uniquely placed at the very end of each book, and with the quaint 
and ancient emblem of the Venerable Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, “affixed on the adverse page of the 
Titile page as is usual.” One or two specimens yield satisfying 
crumbs of information to the investigator. For example, a copy 
of Thomas Hutchinson’s “History of the Massachusetts-Bay ” 
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(8vo, 1764) bears this endorsement: “The Gift of the Rev’d Mr. 


Jeremy Condy, of Boston, to the Library of King’s College in New 
York, Novr. 1766.” The item is of interest from the fact that the 
donor was for nearly thirty years pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Boston, and this handsome gift to a remote College sanctioned 
by the Established Church betokens a liberal mind as well as a kindly 
spirit. Another octavo volume, “Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera” 
(Amsterdam, 1695), reveals upon its fly-leaf a numerous owner- 
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ship prior to that of Dr. Bristowe; but of more consequence than 
their autographs is this memorandum, inscribed at the top of the 
last surviving page, “New York Society Library 1789 Febr. 7,” 
showing that the book was given into the keeping of that institu- 
tion upon its reorganization, as having supposedly belonged to its 
scattered collection, but later returned to the College, when identi- 
fied by the Bristowe signature. Finally there should be mentioned 
a beautifully tooled red-leather folio, containing two pamphlets: 
the first an inlaid duodecimo, “Lettres de M. le maréchal [C. L. 
A. de Fouquet] duc de Belleisle, a M. le maréchal de Contades”’ 
(N. p., 1759) ; and the second a folio, ‘ Proceedings of the [Lon- 
don] committee appointed to manage the contributions begun at 
London Dec. XVIII, MDCCLVIII, for cloathing French prisoners 
of war” (N. p., 1760). But what gives sentimental value to this 
unique, specially bound tome is a fair-written legend on its fly-leaf, 
“For the Library of the College at New York,” beneath which 
appears as donor the signature of “Robt. Harpur,” the first 
Librarian of King’s College. 
AUSTIN BAXTER KEEP 

The foregoing article is a substantial reproduction of section 5 of the 

introduction to Dr. Keep’s “History of the New York Society Library ” 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, selling-agents), privately printed for the Trustees of 
that institution in December, 1908.—The Editor. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE AVERY LIBRARY 


HE gift of a building for the Avery Library will not only pro- 
vide a noble repository for the extensive architectural collec- 
tion which the University already possesses, unequaled for its 
completeness, but will render possible the development of the 
library as illustrating the fine arts generally. Allied to architec- 
ture are painting, sculpture and all the decorative arts; and the 
permanent and spacious structure now to be erected leads to the 
hope that the future may see them all adequately represented within 
its walls. 

The University Library is not simply a house for books. It is 
arranged primarily for the scholar, and secondarily for the books. 
In every case the scholar and his books must be brought together. 
The seminar is fundamental and requires abundant space where 
retirement and concentration are possible. The future Art Depart- 
ment of the Library will require a monumental home, spacious, con- 
venient and beautiful. Such a building we will now possess. The 
intimate relation between the general library and its branches calls 
for a location on the inner line of the campus. Of the four such 
positions available the one chosen is especially well adapted. The 
courts are so entirely within the limitations of the University that 
it is difficult to recognize the fact that in the general map of the 
city they are important public squares. In New York a situation 
as advantageous as the one selected is rare. Recognition of this 
advantage is found in the western facade of the Avery Building 
with its dignified Ionic order. Otherwise the building of red brick 
and limestone will conform to the quiet character of its neighbors 
which are subordinated to the central edifice, the Library. 

One enters the building through a vestibule, provided with 
staircase and elevator. The large reading room of the library 
occupies the entire floor of the building as in Kent Hall, and is 150 
feet long and 50 feet wide. Twelve alcoves are distributed on 
either side of the loan desk, each alcove having two stories, served 
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by a large window, so that the books which they contain will always 
be well lighted. 

Following the principle that the safest place for a fine book is 
the most conspicuous, it is proposed to arrange through the center 
of the main room a series of cases of bronze and glass, the tops 
giving space for the exhibition of open books and the sides for the 
exhibition of closed books, all under plate glass and locked. Several 
thousand volumes may be housed in this way, many of them open 
to inspection under good light. 

The general effect of the great room will be extremely beauti- 
ful, with its fittings of Ionic columns of gray Botticino marble 
relieved against the shelving of light oak. The ceiling will be flat 
instead of arched as in Kent Hall, and composed of three large bays 
which will give fine opportunity for relieved design. In the base- 
ment there will be space for a stack room, but for the present this 
will not be needed and the space will be used for the exhibition of 
casts belonging to the architectural department. There will also be 
a social room for students. 

An interesting feature, and one which we owe especially to the 
donor, is the devotion of a large part of the upper story to an 
exhibition room. Experience has shown that exhibitions given by 
the University attract much interest and are largely attended, and 
a public exhibition room at Columbia, similar in many ways to 
that of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, and supplied with good 
paintings and sculpture, or other art objects will soon justify itself. 
The building will be a library primarily, but with many of the 
features of a museum. It will contain books; not only books to be 
read, but books to be seen; casts, models, photographs, engravings 
and other illustrations. An important feature might well be a col- 
lection of autograph drawings by architects and artists, similar to 
that which is a chief attraction of the library of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in Paris, and which would serve as a monument to the 
men who have produced works of American architecture hardly 
less beautiful than those of the classic schools. 

The material at present at hand will not more than fill the 
alcoves of the main room, and until the space is required by the 
library, the greater part of the building will be used to give much 
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needed relief to the Department of Architecture. This department 
with its interesting record, its fine body of students, and its still 
finer body of alumni, is now inadequately and inconveniently 
housed, and the provision of ample and well lighted space, in imme- 
diate proximity to the great sources of supply, will be of inestimable 
advantage to our students of architecture. 

It is peculiarly gratifying that the Avery Library, happy in its 
inception and in its wise direction, has again found a friend to 
whose foresight and liberality it will owe scarcely less than to its 
founders. 

E. R. Situ 


CARLO LEONARDO SPERANZA 


The close of the present academic year will witness the retire- 
ment from active service of Mr. Carlo Leonardo Speranza, pro- 
fessor of Italian in Columbia University, whose application for a 
retiring pension under the rules of the Carnegie Foundation has 
been granted by the Trustees. 

Mr. Speranza was born in December, 1844, in the city of Padua, 
then under Austrian rule. He received his education in the Lyceo 
of his native city, after graduation from which he entered the 
faculty of law of the University of Padua, one of the best in Italy. 
Upon the completion of his professional studies, he was awarded 
the degree of licenciato in giurisprudencia, corresponding roughly 
to our bachelor of laws. Important political developments were 
going on in northern Italy at this time, and Mr. Speranza soon 
joined the band of young patriots whose intense desire it was to 
free their country from a foreign yoke and to bring about its union 
with the recently established kingdom of Italy. He was arrested 
and convicted of conspiracy against the Austrian government and 
the death sentence was passed upon him; but the arrival of the 
Italian troops (in 1866) brought about his liberation from prison. 

Even at that time Mr. Speranza had felt an interest in the study 
of languages and literature, and this soon led to his securing a 
license to teach French in the secondary schools of the Italian gov- 
ernment. About ten years later he left his native country and 
emigrated to the United States, where his ability was soon recog- 
nized. His first connection with Columbia dates back to the year 
1882, when he was asked to fill temporarily the office of tutor in 
Italian during the absence in Europe of the regular incumbent. 
After the close of this temporary tenure, he for a time taught his 
native language in the University of the City of New York and in 
Yale University, where he received the degree of master of arts. 
In 1891 he returned to Columbia, and he has been continuously con- 
nected with the University from that time to this day. His first 
title, that of instructor in Spanish and Italian, was soon changed to 
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instructor in the Romance languages and literatures. He was pro- 
moted in 1896 to the rank of adjunct professor, and became pro- 
fessor of Italian in 190s. 

During all this time Professor Speranza has displayed all the 
qualities of a genuine teacher, of an accurate scholar, and of an 
excellent judge of literary values. He was soon recognized as one 
of the foremost Dante scholars in the country, and was frequently 
invited to deliver lectures before societies organized for the study 
of Italian literature. His personal qualities as a man have won for 
him the respect and affection of all those who were fortunate enough 
to become connected with him either as students or colleagues. One 
of his last services to the University was the delivery of a lecture 
upon Italian literature in the series of lectures on literature organ- 
ized by the University in the year 1909-1910. He carries into his 
retirement the best wishes of all friends of the University. 

Mr. Speranza’s services to his native land have been recognized 
by the Italian government, which made him in 1897 a Knight of the 
Crown of Italy. 


4 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE twelfth Conference of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and the most largely attended in its history, was held 
with the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, on November 
to and 11. All of the twenty-two members of the Association 
were represented by delegates, and Chicago, Harvard, Indiana, 
Missouri, Leland Stanford, Wisconsin, and Virginia by their presi- 
dents. The representatives of Columbia University were Profes- 
sors William H. Carpenter and Calvin Thomas. 

At the three sessions papers were presented on behalf, respec- 
tively, of Indiana University, Columbia University, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The first paper, by President Bryan of Indiana University, was 
on “ The question of allowing credit for professional work to count 
toward the degree of bachelor of arts.” 

The contention was made by the writer that it should be pos- 
sible for students to complete the requirements for graduation in 
a standard college of arts and sciences and in a professional school 
in seven years when the professional course requires four years, 
and in six years when the professional course requires three years. 
In the case of work which is at once collegiate and professional a 
considerable amount of work properly offered (in some cases neces- 
sarily offered) to undergraduates in the college of liberal arts and 
sciences is also professional, because it is directly preparatory for a 
learned profession such as teaching, research, medicine, law, engi- 
neering, or the like. 

The writer of the paper approved the well sanctioned custom of 
granting two degrees to an individual when he has completed the 
requirements for both without requiring that work done for the one 
degree shall be entirely distinct from that done for the other. He 
disapproved the use of a large proportion of a college course in the 
interest of any specialty or profession. The faculty of the college 
of arts and sciences should fix the limits of permissible specializa- 
tion, and this should be done so as to assure due breadth of collegi- 
ate instruction for all who receive the college degree. Professional 
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work done or accepted by the college of arts and sciences should be 
of fundamental scholarly quality. The primary aim of this work 
should be to develop mastery of fundamental principles; training 
toward specific professional application being secondary and inci- 
dental. The professors who give this work should be primarily 
scholars rather than practitioners. 

As to the form of the bachelor’s degree, it was asserted that the 
multiplicity of courses in standard colleges leading to the bachelor’s 
degree makes it impossible to offer a distinctive degree for each, and 
makes it, therefore, unimportant to continue the use of any degree 
for the undergraduate college except that of A.B. 

No discrimination should be made against the standard colleges 
not connected with universities in favor of the colleges which are 
so connected. If work done in a college of one type is credited 
toward two degrees, corresponding work done in a:standard college 
of the other type should receive the same recognition. 

The second paper of the Conference, by Professor Calvin 
Thomas of Columbia University, was on “The degree of master 
of arts.” 

After touching briefly on the uncertain value of academic 
degrees, the paper gave an account of the inquiry, lately conducted 
by the special committee of the Columbia University Council, into 
the present status of the degree of master of arts in the country 
at large. The local conditions which led to the inquiry were the 
breaking down of the old theory which regarded the master’s 
degree as normally a precursor of the doctorate; the recent rapid 
increase in the number of candidates for the master’s degree; the 
different ends now served by the degree; and the chaotic state of 
professional opinion as to its proper function, and the consequent 
lack of an official standard. The result of the inquiry as bearing 
on the question of a national standard for the master’s degree was 
inconclusive. There is at present no standard and no clear evidence 
that one is evolving from the varieties of local theory and practice. 
The nearest approach to a generally valid formulation would be 
something like the following: The master’s degree, at the greater 
American universities, now stands for a year of more or less ad- 
vanced work, following a bachelor’s degree of some kind, done 
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usually in residence, and devoted to one or more subjects chosen 
under various local restrictions. 

The paper discussed the problem of a national standardization 
of the master’s degree and the question was raised as to whether 
such a thing is desirable. There are possible advantages to be 
gained. The question, however, should be looked at in a large way, 
as one of general educational utility. If desirable, it was asked 
whether a standardization is possible. The difficulties in the way 
were concluded not to be insuperable, provided that the idea of a 
standard be not taken to imply a rigid scheme of any kind, but only 
an agreement on two fundamental propositions, all minor matters 
and administrative details being left to local discretion. 

Two propositions were submitted as a basis of agreement: (1) 
The backbone of every curriculum for the master’s degree should 
consist of intensive work in some one subject, to which the candi- 
date should be required to devote as much as one half, and per- 
mitted to devote the whole, of his working time for at least one 
year; his working time being estimated at from forty to forty-five 
hours a week, including classroom attendance. (2) Candidacy for 
the degree should presuppose not only a bachelor’s degree from an 
institution of reputable standing, but also a specified amount of 
previous collegiate work in the major subject chosen. This pre- 
paratory requirement would have to be fixed with reference to 
average undergraduate conditions, and might properly be more in 
some subjects than in others; for example, more in Latin or mathe- 
matics than in economics or astronomy. It should be defined in 
terms of some unit to be agreed on, and should be substantially the 
same everywhere for each of the subjects that may be offered as a 
major specialty. The paper concluded with a defense of these 
propositions. 

The third paper, by President Van Hise of the University of 
Wisconsin, was on “The appointment and tenure of university 
professors.” Its statements of facts, according to the writer, were 
confined to the twenty-two universities which belong to the Asso- 
ciation. An abstract of the paper is as follows: 

The appointment and promotion of members to professorial 


rank, with a single exception in the case of associate professors, 
rest with the governing board. 
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The important point with reference to appointments and pro- 
motions is as to the representatives that make the recommendations 
to the board; for in most cases as long as these representatives have 
the confidence of their board, an appointment or promotion when 
recommended is made. Almost without exception the boards do 
not regard it as their function to take the initiative in appointments 
and promotions. Such initiative they place with the educational 
officers. Occasionally the members of a board of trustees have 
dealt directly in the appointment of members of the instructional 
force, but this situation is exceptional. 

In seventeen of the twenty-two institutions of this association 
the recommendations as to appointments, promotions, and removals 
rest with the president, chancellor, or provost of the institution. Of 
these seventeen institutions, in three the recommendations can, 
however, only be made after the concurrence of or consultation with 
other academic officers. 

In five institutions the recommendations to the board are not 
made by the president ; but even in these five cases the president has 
much influence in the matter of appointments. The point of para- 
mount importance in connection with appointments and promotions 
is as to the manner in which the president exercises his authority. 

In the great majority of cases the president makes his recom- 
mendations without any definitely announced plan of conference, 
but with a very definite method of securing advice. 

In general the president in the exercise of his authority of 
nomination takes advantage of all available sources of information. 
Any president who acted independently would probably -have a 
brief tenure of office. In short, it is the general rule for the presi- 
dent before making a recommendation to have the concurrence of 
the professors of the department concerned, the dean or director 
of the school or college interested, and frequently the professors of 
allied departments. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that the president always fol- 
lows the recommendations received. While he would not nominate 
a man contrary to the wishes of interested officers, he may decline 
to make a nomination or promotion of a man recommended by a 
department. In other words, he exercises the veto power. In some 
cases the president instead of exercising the veto power transmits 
the recommendations of the department with the information that 
he does not concur in them. The result is the same. Under such 
circumstances the governing boards hold the president responsible 
and invariably refuse to make an appointment which has not his 
concurrence. While the president must necessarily depend upon the 
sources of information mentioned with reference to professorial 
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attainment, another important factor in the success of a professor 
and his fitness for work in an institution is the personality of the 
man in reference to energy, adaptability, and other general qualities. 
Concerning these points the president has a right to a judgment. If 
a man does not in his opinion come up to the standards which he 
holds, he may decline to make a nomination or recommendation for 
promotion urged by a department. 

The extent to which the president personally participates in the 
councils leading to the nomination of a man depends largely upon 
the proposed rank of the man. His participation is usually more 
intimate with reference to the nomination of men whose appoint- 
ments are indeterminate; he is perhaps more likely to accept the 
judgment of others without close personal investigation in the case 
of the assistant professor who is appointed for a definite term, and 
a mistake in reference to which is not so serious a matter. 

It is clear from the above statement that the president of the 
university for the great majority of the institutions of this Associa- 
tion occupies a very important place in the building up of the staff. 
The question therefore arises as to whether his authority should be 
curtailed. During the past half dozen years a number of papers 
have appeared which have strongly urged this, not only with refer- 
ence to appointment and removal, but in other directions. The 
writers of some of these have gone so far as to state that the office 
of president should be abolished. 

With reference to the particular point under discussion, the only 
substitute for the exercise of the nominating power by the presi- 
dent which has come to my notice is that the faculty shall elect and 
dismiss the professors, this being subject merely to the veto of the 
trustees. 

The proposal to have the faculties make nominations of profes- 
sors has a certain plausibility, and it is actually practiced in four 
institutions, but the plan has not generally appealed to the govern- 
ing boards, nor do I think it probable that it will in the future. 

The fatal defect in the administration of a university by the 
faculty rather than by the educational executive officers is its 
extravagance. When an educational institution was small the 
faculty could do its administrative work. But in large universities 
in the consideration of educational policies which are agreed should 
belong entirely to the faculty, progress can only be made by sending 
a matter first to a faculty committee. The committee spends much 
time in whipping the matter into shape. It then goes to the appro- 
priate faculty. After consideration more or less prolonged, if 
favorably acted upon it goes to a university faculty, academic 
senate, or academic council. This body in turn goes over the sub- 
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ject and finally acts. It must be admitted that this procedure is 
extremely expensive. I am not, however, arguing for a change. 
University unity is more important than administrative efficiency, 
and in order to secure harmony in a university it is necessary that 
the faculty exercise authority with reference to educational policies. 
While costly, it will be necessary to leave educational policies in the 
hands of the faculty. 

But if all the questions of administration, including that of 
appointment were to be handled by the faculty, acting either as a 
committee in whole or through its committees which in turn report 
to the faculty, the faculty would have much less time to devote to 
their main duties—instruction and investigation. 

These and other considerations have resulted in a tendency, 
not in the direction of curtailing the power of the president in 
reference to appointment, but, on the contrary, for the governing 
boards to place that power in his hands and hold him responsible. 

The only constructive suggestion which I have seen in refer- 
ence to the president is to have the professors rather than the gov- 
erning boards elect him and determine his powers. While it is not 
probable that the governing boards will consider this proposal, if 
it were adopted I suspect it would turn out that in order to secure 
efficiency of administration the president would exercise substan- 
tially the same powers that he now does; and this would be the 
case whether or not it was originally so planned. If an educational 
executive officer is essential, then he must have the powers which 
are necessary to give efficiency; and as a result of evolution these 
powers would probably not very greatly differ whether the officer 
were elected by the faculty or by the trustees. Whether the faculties 
would choose presidents more wisely than the trustees may well be 
doubted; and the exercise of the function would be very likely to 
introduce factional strife which might endanger the usefulness of 
the man selected. 

It appears probable that if there is any formal development in 
the near future in reference to appointment, it will not be in the 
direction of taking away the nominating power of the president, 
but toward having the president exercise the power reposed in him 
after consultation or concurrence with some other academic body. 

Considering the whole situation I think it would be well to 
announce as a fixed practice, where this is not already understood, 
that the president in the exercise of his authority of recommenda- 
tion to the governing board as to appointments, promotions, and 
removals, should do so only after consulting the executive officers 
of the school or college concerned, and also, in cases where he 
regarded it as advisable, the members of the department concerned, 
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recognizing the right of consultation upon the part of the members 
of such departments. If this were done, the faculty, the govern- 
ing board, and the public would know that the president in the 
exercise of his powers of recommendation has had the advice of 
some responsible academic body, and the cry of “czardom,” 
“tyranny,” “the powers of academic life and death,” in reference 
to the president, which in most cases is wholly without foundation, 
would be lessened. 

In general, the appointments of professors are “during good 
behavior,” or ‘‘at the pleasure of the board.” In some institutions 
the appointments are of indefinite tenure, or permanent. In all 
cases the meaning is the same, that the appointment is one for life 
to the age of retirement, provided the appointee is efficient. The 
terms of appointment of associate professors are generally the same 
as for professors. Assistant professors are usually appointed for a 
definite period. 

The question now arises as to what should be done in the case 
of a man of professorial rank who is not efficient. Not infre- 
quently papers with reference to this subject appear to assume that 
universities exist for the instructional force; that the main thing is 
to give that force a comfortable and happy time, an opportunity 
for a somewhat easy existence as a teacher, leisure for browsing 
through literature, and long vacations. I shall not consider the 
merits of this hypothesis, but shall say merely that I adhere to the 
ancient view that universities do not exist for the instructional 
force nor even for the administrative officers, which include the 
president, but that they do exist for the students and for the public. 
This view I suspect governing boards as representatives of the 
public will continue to insist upon. 

If this view be accepted it follows that the instructional force 
of a university must be efficient. Whether or not a man is retained 
in a faculty should depend upon his capacity to meet his duty to 
the institution. There is no possible excuse for retaining in the 
staff of a university an inefficient man. In rapidly growing insti- 
tutions, among the older men it often happens that there are those 
who have worn out their lives in their service and who have fallen 
behind its standard, and in justice these men cannot be requested to 
resign or be summarily dismissed. If in any institution there are 
stich men they should be pensioned. The right of efficient instruc- 
tion by the students should be respected. And certainly the young 
men on the staff of a university can claim no exemption from the 
principle that they are to be judged by the efficiency of their service 
to the students and to the public. This means that they must be 
good teachers or good scholars, or both. 
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The responsibility of the governing board and the executive 
educational officers to the students and to the people is vastly greater 
than any obligation to the professor. The funds for the disburse- 
ment of which they are responsible are trust funds which to the 
best of their ability should be expended to accomplish the purpose 
for which they are available; and this is true whether the money 
comes from the public treasury or from private sources. If a 
professor does not perform his work efficiently he should not be con- 
tinued. For a given institution, if care has been exercised in the 
building up of the faculty, the cases requiring such drastic action as 
request for resignation or removal will be only occasional. In the 
great majority of cases, when the function of change is exercised 
because of the inefficiency of a professor it has made no difficulty 
or comment; indeed, it has rather strengthened the confidence of 
the faculty and the public in the governing body. For my own 
part it appears clear that the ultimate authority to ask the resigna- 
tion of or to remove a professor must rest with the governing board 
under the advice of the officer or officers who make recommenda- 
tions as to appointments and promotions. The exercise of this 
authority should be clearly exceptional; but certainly it should be 
performed whenever a professor is inefficient. 


At a conference of deans and other administrative officers, held 
at the close of the regular sessions, an informal discussion was 
had on the conditions of admission to graduate schools and the 
policy that should be followed with reference to graduates of col- 
leges whose requirements for admission and graduation are below 
the normal American standard; graduates of professional schools 
who have not completed a regular college course; and foreign stu- 
dents. It was decided to make a concerted effort to secure, for the 
purposes of the members of the Association, fuller and more accu- 
rate information than is at present at hand with regard to the 
academic rating, from the point of view of entrance requirements 
and the course of study, of the less known colleges and the normal 
schools of the country. The active cooperation of the members of 
the Association in such a movement was agreed upon, and —the 
support of his office was promised by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education through his representative, who was present at 
the conference. 

The offer, further, of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to compile and print a list of the published doctoral disser- 
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tations of American universities, if it seemed desirable to the Asso- 
ciation, was accepted and warmly commended. 

The social side of the Conference was represented by an excur- 
sion to Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, a luncheon at 
the University Commons, and an evening reception at the home of 
President Alderman. 

Officers of the Association were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, the University of Virginia; vice-president, 
the University of Illinois. Harvard University was continued in 
the secretaryship, and Columbia and the University of Missouri 
were made the additional members of the executive committee. 

It was decided to hold the next annual Conference with the 
University of Chicago, at a date to be subsequently determined. 


WILLIAM H. CARPENTER 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT 
BUENOS AYRES 


WENTY years have elapsed since the United States and the 
republics of Latin America first met at Washington for dis- 
cussion of their common interests and problems. Inaugurated at 
that time in a spirit of experimentation, the organization that is 
known officially as the “International Conference of American 
States,” and popularly as the ‘Pan-American Conference,” has 
since become a permanent feature in the foreign policy of the 
twenty-one independent nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
While differences in race, language and other characteristics 
exist among these states of English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French origin, the experience of four successive conferences has 
emphasized the fact that such differences are less material than are 
the elements of similarity which mark the course of their respective 
development. The elements in question are found chiefly in the 
ideas and practices arising out of struggles for independence and 
for the assurance of stability and progress under conditions quite 
remote from those of the Old World. The application of republican 
forms of government, the presence in relatively large numbers of 
Indians, negroes and other more or less dependent peoples, the 
influx of European immigration, the employment of foreign capital 
and the possession of vast, natural resources yet to be exploited are 
all so many manifestations of essential similarity among the Ameri- 
can republics. Many of the problems and policies connected with 
them, of course, are best determined by the nations directly con- 
cerned; others, it is now recognized, may be settled, or the way to 
settlement indicated, more efficaciously when submitted to the joint 
consideration and recommendation of an international body such as 
the Pan-American Conference. Its “true function,” then, to quote 
the expressive language of the official instructions to the delegates 
of the United States to the Third Conference, held at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906, “is to deal with matters of common interest which are not 
really subjects of controversy, but upon which comparison of views 
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and friendly discussion may smooth away differences of detail, 
develop substantial agreement and lead to cooperation along com- 
mon lines for the attainment of objects which all really desire.” 
An assembly of deliberation and proposition only, its conventions 
and resolutions are framed with the intention of suggesting to the 
governments of the nations concerned a course of action on given 
points which may be helpful in solving many of the difficulties that 
confront the process of advancement toward national welfare. 

In commemoration of the fact that the year 1910 was one of 
especial significance as the centennial of the beginnings of the great 
revolutionary movement that culminated in the emancipation of 
Spanish America, the government of the United States appointed a 
delegation to the Fourth Conference larger, and in some respects 
more representative, than any of its predecessors. As befitted 
membership in an international gathering the deliberations of which 
would be guided by considerations of law, finance, commerce, poli- 
tics and diplomacy, recognized authorities in these spheres of 
thought and action held a prominent place on the delegation. Four 
of our universities were represented directly. One of the delegates 
and the chief secretary of the delegation came from Columbia, 
while California, Illinois and Wisconsin were each represented by 
one delegate. 

The sessions of the Conference were held in the great hall of the 
new Palace of Justice, the seat of the Supreme Court and one of the 
many magnificent buildings that adorn the capital city of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Luxuriously furnished for the occasion and fes- 
tooned with the flags and escutcheons of the states participating, 
the hall was in every sense a fit meeting place for this council of 
American nations. Here and elsewhere in the building all that 
might possibly conduce to the comfort and convenience of the dele- 
gates was provided by the Argentine government in lavish abund- 
ance and absolutely free of cost. Their mail, telephone calls, tele- 
grams, cablegrams and other messages were transmitted gratis by 
an elaborate service especially installed for the work of the Con- 
ference. Excellent luncheons catered to their inward refreshment. 
Competent attendants, interpreters, translators, stenographers, type- 
writers and other clerical assistants were ever available at their 
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beck and call. As if, also, the manifestations of Argentine courtesy 
and hospitality were not already grateful enough, each delegate was 
presented with a beautiful souvenir portfolio of silver-mounted 
leather, with handsome photographs of the Conference in session, 
and with a valuable collection of books on Argentine subjects which 
were later boxed and sent to his home at the government’s expense. 

Outside of the Conference building proper every effort, official 
and private, was made to render the lot of the members of that 
body one altogether free from symptoms of homesickness. In its 
brilliant garb of bunting, banners and illuminations, worn ever since 
the centennial celebration in May last of the Revolution of 1810, 
the great city of Buenos Ayres, with its million and a quarter inhabi- 
tants constituting the second Latin city of the world, seemed a 
virtual embodiment of the old Spanish phrase, “ At your disposal!” 
Balls and receptions, banquets and excursions, operatic perform- 
ances, horse-racing and other modes of entertainment claimed every 
spare minute. Whether at the Colon Theater, next to that in Paris 
the finest opera-house in existence, at the home of the Jockey Club, 
comparable only with the best of New York club-houses, or at its 
superb race-course, at the elaborate edifice of “La Prensa,” with- 
out an equal as a great newspaper enterprise, or at the modern 
palace of some Argentine grain or cattle king, the visitor from the 
United States could hardly conceive that all this splendor was actu- 
ally to be found in “ South America,” the stereotyped realm of the 
occasional earthquake and the perennial revolution! 

The sessions of the Fourth Conference were officially opened 
on July 12 by Dr. Victorino de la Plaza, the minister for foreign 
affairs and vice-president-elect of the Argentine Republic. Of the 
twenty-one independent nations of America twenty were repre- 
sented by some sixty-two delegates in all, as compared with the 
nineteen republics represented by fifty-four delegates in attendance 
upon the Third Conference at Rio de Janeiro. The sole absentee 
was Bolivia. As honorary presidents the Conference elected the 
Hon. Philander C. Knox, the secretary of state of the United 
States, and Dr. de la Plaza, and subsequently, when this gentleman 
retired from the ministry for foreign affairs, his successor, Sefior 
Don Carlos Rodriguez Larreta, was added to the list. Dr. Antonio 
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Bermejo, the chief justice of the Argentine Supreme Court was 
chosen president, and Sefior Don Epifanio Portela, formerly Argen- 
tine minister in Washington, general secretary, to whose efficient 
supervision of both the technical and the social features of the 
Conference the credit for much of its success is due. Fourteen 
plenary sessions in all were held, extending over a period of seven 
weeks, or about two weeks longer than the duration of the preced- 
ing Conference. 

True to the definition already given of the purpose of the Con- 
ference, all topics of a contentious character were carefully ex- 
cluded from the program as prepared by the secretary of state and 
the ministers from the Latin-American republics, who constitute 
the governing board of the International Union at Washington. 
Neither on the floor of the assembly nor in the committee rooms 
was any attempt made to disturb the harmony of procedure thus 
encouraged. Explanation, discussion, criticism were plentiful 
enough, but each was undertaken in a frank and helpful spirit that 
evinced a real appreciation of the problems up for solution and a 
genuine willingness to handle them as effectively as the limitations 
of time available and of powers conferred might allow. Pet 
theories were not ventilated, individual grievances were not expa- 
tiated upon, nor were mercurial temperaments aroused or national 
susceptibilities ruffled. There may have been an occasional illus- 
tration of the adage that the only Spanish expression more popular 
than mafiana (tomorrow) is pasado mafiana (day after tomorrow), 
and it is quite possible that the Conference might have completed 
its work sooner; but in so doing the opportunities for an interchange 
of views and for the development of personal friendships among 
the delegates, productive of results as real and positive as those 
embodied in formal acts, would have been correspondingly lessened. 

In furthering an interchange of views and in shaping procedure 
no small element was that furnished through the reports submitted 
by some nineteen of the delegations. These reports dealt with the 
action of the respective governments upon the conventions and reso- 
lutions adopted by the Third Conference, and with the work of the 
Pan-American committees, the creation of which in each country 
had been recommended by that body for the purpose of promoting 
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the action in question. While some of the reports were too brief 
to be of much value, still the majority of them afforded a very 
useful idea of the attitude of the various governments toward the 
Conference in general as an institution as well as a significant expla- 
nation of why many of its conclusions in the past have not met with 
favor. 

When the Fourth Conference brought its labors to a close on 
August 30, it had approved four conventions, twenty-four resolu- 
tions and eighteen motions, a material result bulking considerably 
larger than that of the four conventions, fourteen resolutions and 
three motions which emanated from its predecessor at Rio de 
Janeiro. All four of the conventions and eleven of the resolutions 
had been directly or indirectly the subject matter of conventions 
and resolutions framed by the Third Conference. The convention 
on pecuniary claims lays down the broad principle of arbitration 
for all controversies of the sort arising on behalf of the citizens of 
the several countries, which cannot be settled by diplomatic means 
and which may have an importance sufficient to justify recourse to 
that procedure. It calls for the submission of such cases to the 
decision of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
unless the parties concerned agree to set up a special jurisdiction, 
and to comply also with the judgment that may be rendered. 

In order to overcome certain fundamental defects that had pre- 
vented the ratification of the convention relative to the protection 
of copyright, patents and trade-marks, as it had been passed by the 
Third Conference, the three subjects were embodied by the Fourth 
Conference in three separate conventions. According to the first of 
these the signatory states obligate themselves to recognize and pro- 
tect the right to literary and artistic property as therein defined. It 
is stipulated that the recognition of property right secured in one 
state shall hold good in all the other states in accordance with their 
respective laws, but only on condition that there shall appear in the 
work some statement indicative of the property right reserved. The 
duration of such right, furthermore, can not be extended beyond the 
term of protection granted by the country of origin. Similarly, in 
the convention dealing with property right in patents of invention, 
drawings and industrial models, it is agreed that persons obtaining 
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such patents in any of the signatory states shall enjoy in each of 
the others all the protection which their respective laws on the sub- 
ject may afford. Certified copies, also, of patents granted by the 
country of origin are to receive full faith and credit as proof of 
priority, under such restrictions as the necessity of guarding against 
improper use of the privileges concerned may warrant. By the 
convention on trade-marks it is declared that, when these have been 
duly registered in one of the signatory states, they shall be regarded 
as registered also in the other states, and that commercial names, 
whether forming part of a trade-mark or not, shall be suitably pro- 
tected without the obligation of deposit or registry. The powers 
and privileges requisite for the purpose, however, are made subject 
to compliance with certain conditions. Assuming that the rights 
of third parties have been safeguarded and that the laws of the 
countries in which registry is to be affected have been observed, the 
merchant or manufacturer interested in the matter must pay, in 
addition to the fees fixed by the laws in question, a special fee for 
international registry. To these ends provision is made for the 
establishment of two offices of registry, one at Havana for the 
northern group of nations and one at Rio de Janeiro for the 
southern group, the duties of both being prescribed in considerable 
detail. 

The first of the resolutions of the Conference to invite atten- 
tion is that referring to appropriate means for commemorating the 
independence of the American republics. It recommends that the 
various nations provide for the construction in Buenos Ayres of a 
building for the permanent exposition of the products of their soil 
and industry, and that they join in the publication of a work illus- 
trative of the events connected with the period of independence. 
So as to show its appreciation of the generous contribution of 
Andrew Carnegie toward the erection of the new home of the 
American republics in Washington, the conference resolved to pre- 
sent Mr. Carnegie with a gold medal bearing the inscription “ Bene- 
factor of Humanity.” In regard to the manner of celebrating the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the Conference decided to refer the 
whole question to the governing board of the International Union. 
It observed the same course of action on the matter of determining 
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the date, and place for the holding of the Fifth Conference, fol- 
lowing in this respect the precedent set by the Third Conference. 

Another resolution elaborates a series of provisions looking to 
the reorganization of the International Bureau of the American 
Republics at Washington on the basis of a degree of efficiency 
greater than it has hitherto been able to possess. Among other 
things it substitutes for the rather cumbrous name which that office 
has always borne the shorter, and in every way more convenient, 
designation of “ Pan-American Union,” and gives to its chief officer 
the title of director general. In this connection some effort was 
made to have the needful changes in the organization and opera- 
tion of the Pan-American Union put into the more definitive form 
of a convention; but the Conference was willing to go only so far 
as to pass an additional resolution embodying such changes in a 
plan of convention. To facilitate the work of the Pan-American 
Union, also, the Conference earnestly recommended that hereafter 
all official publications required by that office be sent to it more 
regularly and in more abundant measure. Since this is the first 
time that any Conference has shown itself inclined even to consider 
the possibility of giving to the Pan-American Union the strength 
and permanence that a formal convention would assure, the fact is 
to be taken as a tribute to the ability of the present director general, 
under whose administration the office has arisen from the obscurity 
of a routine bureau of commercial statistics, little known and but 
slightly appreciated, to the prominence of an international agency 
of general information about American countries, the services of 
which are now widely recognized and as widely employed. 

Six resolutions of the Conference deal with commercial rela- 
tions. In one of them the various countries concerned are urged to 
lend their hearty support to the labors of the permanent Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway Committee of the United States, by facilitating to the 
utmost the completion of the inter-continental line. When this has 
been accomplished a “great and common desire” will have been 
realized. Not content with a resolution alone, the Conference also 
passed a motion calling upon the American governments “to prose- 
cute and hasten the work of the Pan-American Railway according 
to a fixed and determined plan.” That the Conference made its 
attitude of encouragement so pronounced seems due to its recog- 
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nition of the thorough-going character of the report submitted by 
the committee in question no less than to the merits of the enterprise 
itself. 

Another resolution recommends that the various American 
nations conclude conventions among themselves providing for a 
direct and adequate steamship service. To this end the vessels of 
lines established through state initiative should enjoy at the ports 
of call every privilege that may be granted to vessels flying the 
flag of such ports, and no railway rebates should be allowed which 
are not at the same time accorded to the vessels engaged in direct 
trade between the American countries. Plans should be set on foot, 
moreover, to promote reciprocal liberty of commerce in the coast- 
ing trade, to create connecting lines between ports not having traffic 
by American ships, to supply return cargoes warranting return ser- 
vice between the ports of America, to assure direct banking and 
cable service, and to secure the adoption of a common system of 
weights and measures. 

The Conference suggested a variety of means for simplifying 
consular procedure and rendering it so far as possible uniform, and 
for facilitating also the despatch of goods through the customs. . It 
defined at some length the exceedingly useful duties of the Section 
of Commerce, Customs and Statistics, the formation of which as a 
part of the Pan-American Union had been recommended by the 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro. In this connection, furthermore, it 
warmly endorsed the acts of the various conferences on sanitary 
police, which, if observed, would tend to lessen the dangers that 
still obstruct the material development of some of the American 
countries. 

Along educational lines in the broad sense the Fourth Confer- 
ence expressed its appreciation of the results achieved by the first 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chile, in De- 
cember, 1908, as well as by the International American Scientific 
Congress held at Buenos Ayres in July of 1910. It urged the tak- 
ing of a census of population every ten years and in 1920 the taking 
of a general census of population, industry and whatever else that 
“science and practice may render advisable.” As a further agency 
for the diffusion of information among the republics of America, the 
Conference recommended the creation of national offices of bibli- 
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ography similar to those recently founded in the Argentine Re- 
public, Chile and Peru. 

Though in expression and in the probability of its speedy reali- 
zation little more than a pious wish, the plan outlined by the Con- 
ference for an interchange of professors and students among the 
universities of America is of such interest to educators as to war- 
rant its statement in full. It runs as follows: 


I 


“The Fourth International American Conference assembled at 
Buenos Ayres resolves: 

To recommend to the governments of America in behalf of the 
universities dependent upon them and to the universities recognized 
by those governments that they establish an interchange of profes- 
sors on the following bases: 

1. The universities are to grant such facilities as may be re- 
quired to enable exchange professors to give courses or lectures. 

2. The courses or lectures are to deal chiefly with scientific 
matters of American interest or which bear upon the conditions 
prevailing in some American country, particularly that from which 
the professor comes. 

3. Every year the universities are to communicate to the insti- 
tutions with which they may wish to arrange for an interchange 
the subject matters taught by their respective professors and those 
which they would like to have treated. 

4. The remuneration of the professors is to be provided for by 
the university appointing him, unless his services shall have been 
expressly requested, in which case his remuneration is to be charged 
to the university inviting him. 

5. Out of their own funds, if they have any, or out of such as 
may be obtained on application to the respective governments, the 
universities are to fix annually the amounts required to meet the 
expenses which compliance with the present resolution may entail. 

6. It would be desirable to have the universities of America 
meet in a congress to promote university extension and other means 
of intellectual cooperation in America. 


II 


The Fourth International American Conference believes, fur- 
thermore, that, in order to strengthen the sentiment of solidarity 
among all the states of the continent an interchange of students 
among the universities of America would be very useful, and 
accordingly resolves: 


2 
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1. To recommend that the universities of America establish 
scholarships in favor of students from the other American coun- 
tries, with or without reciprocity, adopting for the purpose, either 
directly or through the agency of the governments upon which they 
depend, the measures needful to carry the agreement into practical 


effect. 
2. Each university that may have established scholarships is to 


appoint a committee charged with the duty of supervising the 
holders of such scholarships, guiding them in their studies and 
determining upon whatever measures may be necessary to assure 
their compliance with the duties imposed. 

3. The university in which a foreign student of the sort is 
matriculated is to have him assigned to the proper course with due 
regard to the respective curriculum and regulations. 

Although the various conventions and resolutions, of which a 
brief account has been given, are purely tentative in character, and 
although some, if not many, of them may never be ratified by the 
governments of all the republics, this is no reason why the advo- 
cates of Pan-Americanism should feel discouraged at the apparently 
meager results of a positive sort. It must be remembered that the 
Pan-American Conference is not properly a legislative body having 
a will to be obeyed or a mandate to be enforced. It is simply a 
deliberative assembly the function of which is to offer the advice of 
chosen minds on matters that affect the common good of twenty- 
one nations, possessing an aggregate population of more than a 
hundred and fifty millions spread over the enormous area of two 
continents, of twenty-one republics whose power and prosperity in 
many cases have but fairly begun. One can hardly expect that 
countries so widely separated, so diverse in origin and so unequal 
in point of development should accept instantly and without ques- 
tion whatever their representatives in international council may 
propose. Isolated in every sense far more than the states of Europe 
are, they recognize, nevertheless, the substantial identity of their 
interests and hence look to the Pan-American Conference for ac- 
quaintance without alliance, suggestion without compulsion and 
guidance without tutelage. These are the elements of cooperation 
which promote the realization of their essential unity of thought 
and purpose, which serve to link their destinies, and these they 
welcome. 

WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD 


A , 


EDWARD G. JANEWAY 
M.D. 1864, LL.D. 1904 


EDWARD G. JANEWAY 
M.D. 1864, LL.D. 1904 


HE death of Edward Gamaliel Janeway has removed one whose 

life and work were of fundamental importance in the develop- 

ment of scientific medicine in this country. His activity in the 

establishment of pathological anatomy as the objective basis of all 

rational medical thought and practice may be regarded as his 
greatest contribution to the medicine of his country. 

Perhaps it is impossible for our present generation to under- 
stand fully the confusion of ideas and the metaphysical conceptions 
about disease which were held and taught no longer than between 
fifty and sixty years ago. While the natural sciences and even psy- 
chology under the leadership of Magendie, Claude Bernard, the 
two Webers, Fechner, Helmholtz, Briicke, Johannes Miiller, 
Wundt, had freed themselves relatively early from speculative 
thought, practical medicine curiously enough remained under the 
influence of the so-called natural philosophy well into the middle of 
the last century. 

Following the attempt of classification already in existence in 
botany and zoology, systems of medicine were created of which the 
modern text-books in medicine fortunately are the last remnants. 
But, as Taine has admirably said, systematization indicates a 
finished work, and such systems, besides being based on artificial, 
arbitrary points of demarcation and guided by foreign influences, 
stand in direct opposition to the spirit of development and growth 
of a science and consequently are inimical to actual truth. 

Systems of medicine have therefore never beneficially influenced 
a proper conception or therapy of disease. John Brown’s irritative 
therapy, ‘“‘saignées coup sur coup” of Broussais and Bouilland, 
Kant’s “ Influence of will power to master diseased sensations” are 
examples of equally artificial extreme therapeutic measures of these 
times. In short, therapeutic uncertainty always corresponds to the 
uncertainty and individualism of pathological conceptions. Even 
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in the fifties and sixties of the last century there did not exist as 
yet a firm, well established objective method of scientific thought 
in medicine. 

Thus there had resulted in therapy on one hand utter nihilism, 
on the other perverse ideas of healing like the empiricism of Rade- 
macher, the homeopathy of Hahnemann, the magnetism of Mes- 
mer, traces of which have outlasted on foreign soils their life in 
Europe. It was not long after Virchow’s influence began to reform 
medical thought in Europe that Janeway, with Welch and Dela- 
field, commenced similar work in this country, and largely inde- 
pendent of their European colleagues. 

Virchow taught that every disease represented an anatomic, 
localized process and that therefore the goal of all pathological con- 
ceptions must be objective knowledge of, and the location of, the 
diseased processes,—no subjective metaphysical idea. Thus Vir- 
chow fully realized what Morgagni more or less unconsciously ex- 
pressed; the object of pathology and medicine is “de sedibus et 
causis morborum per anatomem indagandis.” 

When Virchow complained in Europe of his own contempo- 
raries and clinicians that pathological anatomy was to them like a 
foreign language—“ they can speak in it but not think in it,”—it 
may be appreciated what Janeway’s pioneer work meant in this 
country and what difficulties and obstacles were to be overcome in 
America, which was entirely unprepared for such views. A dis- 
ease to Janeway was never a type or a collective name given to 
pigeon-holed association of fossilized ideas, but a living, localized, 
anatomic process for whose proper understanding one had to recon- 
struct former experiences. He approached his cases, therefore, with 
the attitude of the natural scientist. His interpretation never bore 
the stamp of routine. He broke with the old scholasticism. 

Holding such ideas, which were diametrically opposed to all 
medical tradition in this country, Janeway’s early life and efforts 
were not easy and smooth. Working in a hospital and school which 
had not even begun to appreciate the importance of the scientific 
method in medicine, it will be seen that great obstacles had to be 
overcome to introduce even the most elementary principles and 
demands. Here he had to suffer from conditions which Euro- 
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pean contemporaries and reformers never experienced. Janeway 
spoke to me frequently about the enormous difficulties encountered 
in introducing systematic autopsies in Bellevue Hospital and in pri- 
vate practice, and told me how on more than one occasion he escaped 
physical violence only with the greatest difficulty. But these out- 
side influences were of less seriousness than the fight against 
personal and political blocks, which on more than one occasion anni- 
hilated entirely what had been accomplished by the hard labor of 
several years. It is indeed remarkable that Janeway’s activity, 
sense of public duty and efforts to do what was right and helpful 
to others never ceased under many and unjustifiable reverses. It is 
significant, and illustrates strikingly the naive sense of righteous- 
ness of the masses, that long before Janeway had risen to the place 
of distinction among his own colleagues, his popularity and influ- 
ence were greatest among the lower New York East side. I remem- 
ber his telling me about the violent opposition that arose in that 
part of the town against his proposed new hospital for contagious 
diseases. Janeway standing on the bar of a beer saloon made a 
speech to the people. He carried his audience. 

It is safe to assume that none of the present generation of 
clinicians and pathologists possesses his experience. He had seen 
and autopsied everything and he was as competent to make a diag- 
nosis of beri-beri on the basis of his own experience as one of 
typhus. 

I need not speak at length of his individual accomplishments 
and public service. It is well known that he was the first in this 
country to champion the infectious nature of tuberculosis, and to 
him we owe many of the excellent sanitary laws and regulations 
which preserve our health in New York today. He described leu- 
keemia for the first time in America, based on observations of his 
own, and we owe to him the first comprehenseive systematic presen- 
tation of syphilitic fever made anywhere. 

But, Virchow justly said on one occasion, “the greatness of the 
man does not depend upon his individual accomplishments, but 
upon the establishment of a lasting scientific method.” While an 
individual discoverer at a time may attract greatest attention, his 
influence on the development of a science may not be as far reaching 
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or permanent as that of one who establishes a fundamental prin- 
ciple and scientific method of thought. It is the latter who makes 
the former possible. Janeway by his work and teaching laid a 
corner-stone for the scientific method of thought in the practice of 
medicine in this country. 

In modesty he was born, and he lived and died in modesty. It 
was this almost extreme modesty that made him appear at times to 
the unknowing as reserved and distant. But those who knew him 
and knew his work and actions saw a magnanimous mind, a most 
tender and sympathetic heart, and recognized in him a man who 
gave to those about him much more than they were ever able to 
return. 

Forever battling for the physical and moral welfare of the com- 
munity, his life was a splendid illustration of the words of his great 
countryman, when he said, “Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in faith let us to the end do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

Horst OERTEL 


RUSSELL SAGE INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY, 
New York City 


HERMAN KNAPP, M.D. 


SMERITUS PROFESSOR OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


HERMANN KNAPP, M.D. 


ERMANN KNAPP, emeritus professor of ophthalmology, 
died after a brief illness on April 30, 1911, at the age of 
eighty. He was born in 1832 at Dauborn, Prussia. His father 
was a member of the German senate. He studied at the univer- 
sities of Miinchen, Wurzburg, Berlin, Leipzig, Ztirich and Giessen, 
and received the degree of doctor of medicine at the last-named 
university in 1854. The new specialty of ophthalmology was just 
then developing with rapid strides, and Knapp devoted four years 
of postgraduate study in preparing himself for this special work. 
These years were spent in Paris, in London with Bowman and 
Critchett, in Berlin with the great von Graefe, in Utrecht with 
Donders, that master-minded physiologist, and in Heidelberg with 
Helmholtz, the physicist, physiologist and inventor of the ophthalmo- 
scope. It was in the physiological laboratory at Heidelberg, which 
was then conducted by Helmholtz, that Knapp’s first scientific work 
in ophthalmology was done. This consisted of investigations on 
the optical constants of the eye. A part of these were published in 
a monograph on the curvature of the human cornea, which served 
as his thesis (Habilitationsschrift) on admission to the teaching 
faculty of Heidelberg University in 1859 as lecturer on ophthal- 
mology. His measurements with the ophthalmometer of Helm- 
holtz drew attention, at about the same time as did Donders, to 
astigmatism, that frequent anomaly of the human eye. In 1862 
he became professor of ophthalmology at Heidelberg and estab- 
lished a hospital for eye diseases, which later became incorpor- 
ated into the University of Heidelberg as its first university 
eye clinic. In 1868 Knapp visited the United States, and became 
so impressed with its possibilities, that on his return he resigned 
his professorship at Heidelberg and came to New York to reside 
permanently. He immediately began to practice ophthalmology 
and in a short time added otology, a branch in which physiolog- 
ical acoustics had always interested him. In 1869 he organized 
a special hospital for eye and ear patients, which was incorporated 
313 
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as the New York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute. There he 
worked daily for many years, not only supervising the treatment 
of patients, but giving postgraduate instruction to many physicians, 
some of whom subsequently became prominent ophthalmologists 
throughout this country. He founded the Archives of Ophthal- 
mology and Otology in 1869, the first journal devoted to these 
special branches in English, and which still continues as the leading 
journal in its field. He was professor of ophthalmology in the 
University of New York from 1882 to 1888, and in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University from 1888 to 
1902, when he retired from academic work and was honored with 
an emeritus professorship. 

Dr. Knapp was a man of great sincerity and earnestness, and 
was profoundly devoted to his professional work. He was a mem- 
ber of many medical societies, both in this country and in Europe. 
It was his custom to go to Europe almost annually, to visit the med- 
ical clinics, to renew friendships and to spend a few weeks among 
the Swiss Alps. He remained the warm friend of Helmholtz to 
the end of the latter’s life, and was his chief host during Helmholtz’s 
American visit in 1893. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL 


Our citadel of learning, healing, art, 

And love of country, now finds symmetry 
Through its cathedral,—happy augury 

Of late deep surgings in the general heart. 
Stable and firm as nature’s counterpart, 

Like faith aspiring, large as charity, 
Complex as life, a sculptured history 

Whence ancient truths in modern visions start. 
Rare portal, shrine, and source of reverence 
Where body, mind, and heart mingle and rise, 
Flaming afar beyond their highest height,— 
The ardent soul’s enduring eloquence, 

Art’s noblest formula for man’s surmise 


And intimation of the infinite. 
CLypE Furst 


Tue CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Illustration from Harper’s Weekly. Copyright, 1910, by Harper Brothers 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It was no slight undertaking to assume the duties of the office which 
had been.filled so uniquely by Dean Van Amringe, for he had found 
his strength through many years of experience and had a hold on the 

The New Dean of confidence and esteem of students and alumni which 
the College could scarcely be measured. It is just to say, how- 
ever, that Dean Keppel has carried forward the work of this office 
in a manner wholly worthy of its best traditions; and he has done it 
with becoming directness and simplicity. He came into power with 
no flourish of trumpets and he had written no treatises on college 
pedagogy, so that all he had to do was to set quietly to work to realize 
his own ideal (which is now clearly unfolding)—that of enriching col- 
lege life and increasing the efficiency of the instruction without dampen- 
ing that enthusiasm which freedom of the spirit engenders wherever it 
is nourished. He assumed at once his place as chairman of the com- 
mittee on instruction, and tried out each new question of policy in 
the fire of criticism and counter-criticism from the faculty representa- 
tives in that council. He has shown himself to be a defender of the 
College against the inevitable pressure brought to bear upon it by the 
great University of which it is a part—not stoutly contending for the 
impossible, but making clear at every point the fair and legitimate 
demands of that institution of which he is the special guardian. Depart- 
ments seeking support for necessary expansion and strengthening have 
found him ready to meet them more than half way. He has com- 
mended himself to the students by helping them frankly and without 
undue formality in the settlement of many problems arising from day 
to day. Certainly the students of no college have a more democratic 
dean or a more accessible friend in council. One manly fellow finds 
himself suddenly threatened with disaster by the failure of funds, 
and the Dean takes an hour to discover for him a place in the City 
that will enable him to go on with his college course. Another student 
has written a specially fine paper for a college publication; and his 
busy Dean snatches the time to write him a good word about it. 
Another man is thwarted by many entanglements preventing his exe- 
cuting a perfectly reasonable program, and the Dean cuts the knots 
for him with swift precision. Then there are the laggards—those who 
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fall by the wayside through no fault of their own and those who tarry 
in pleasant places because they enjoy the sensation. These, too, have 
their reward from the Dean. When the facts of the several cases were 
fairly in, many undeserving were forced to seek other fields of weari- 
ness, and the good name of the College was all the better for the 
vacant chairs; and a score or more of those guilty of negligence were 
placed on probation—with wonderful transformations in an astonish- 
ingly large number of instances. Irate and sorrowing parents received 
due consideration and were shown the errors in their sons’ ways. It 
was all done so swiftly and effectively that one is tempted to speak of 
the Dean as of the man of old who arose and smote until his hand was 
weary and his hand clave into the sword. All this is told in no chron- 
icle, but it passes about the corridors, so that he that hath ears may 
hear it. 


With the signing of the agreement between the University and the 
Presbyterian Hospital, medical education in New York enters upon 
a new phase. In direct consequence of this union it will become pos- 
The University and sible in the future for the clinical teaching of 

the Presbyterian medicine to reach the scientific and pedagogic efh- 
Hospital ciency long since achieved in the laboratory courses 

of the first two years of the medical curriculum. Despite all the 
evident advantages of the relationship, it is improbable that the accom- 
plishment of this long desired opportunity will result in any immediate 
and remarkable change in medical teaching, for similar relations 
between hospitals and medical schools have existed elsewhere and the 
graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons have not suffered 
in competition with those from such schools. The new arrangement 
will simplify the question of obtaining teaching material, and will con- 
centrate instruction in one place. Greater opportunities, however, 
only bring greater responsibilities. An organic, not merely a physical, 
union must be the final goal. A new generation of medical and surgical 
teachers will have to be developed; a new generation of hospital mana- 
gers may come, before the full realization of this great opportunity 
is possible. A medical millenium, though announced by the sanguine, 
is hardly at hand. Nor will the new arrangement prevent Columbia 
from entering into relations with other hospitals, of a different and 
somewhat less intimate nature. With the increasing number of stu- 
dents which may shortly be expected, wider clinical facilities will be 
required, and no doubt some of the tentative agreements now in force, 
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permitting the admission of students to the hospitals of New York, 
will be continued and extended. The pressing need of opportunities 
for postgraduate instruction, which is entirely different from teaching 
undergraduates, also demands that the university keep in touch with 
a large clinical material, more varied and more extensive than any 
one hospital can offer. 

The situation is remarkable in that it shows that managers of hos- 
pitals have come to a realization that the plant and money of which 
they are trustees should have a wider application than has heretofore 
been considered as either wise or necessary. The act of the managers 
of the Presbyterian Hospital in voluntarily offering a medical school 
the facilities of its wards for student teaching is a recognition by men 
of affairs that the present situation has become educationally intoler- 
able, and so will be of the greatest value in influencing other boards 
to an appreciation of the broader aspects of their responsibilities to the 
patients under their care. 


Under the preliminary gift of a sum of money by the late George 
Crocker during his life time, a partial investigation of the problem of 
cancer has been carried on during the past two and a half years in 
The George Crocker the University, by the departments of anatomy, 

Special Research biological chemistry, clinical pathology, pathology, 
Fund surgery and zoology. In addition to morphological 

and experimental work, a study of the disease from a statistical stand- 
point and of the present status of its investigation has been under- 
taken. The executors of Mr. Crocker’s estate have now transmitted to 
the treasurer of the University the first installment of his large bequest 
for the continuance of the investigation. This will make possible its 
adequate organization and great extension. It is a lamentable fact that 
cancer is increasing in frequency in all civilized countries. On the 
other hand, although the cause of cancer is not yet understood, it 
is encouraging to know that during the past decade the disease has 
become amenable to the experimental method, and thus the pall has 
been lifted from a depressing, and at times apparently hopeless, situ- 
ation. The new methods have already been instrumental in contrib- 
uting many new facts of technical interest. The conditions under which 
the cancerous growth occurs are being learned. One of the most sug- 
gestive discoveries is the possibility of the production of an immunity 
to the disease. This is now being studied very actively. If the con- 
ditions of such an immunity can be determined, a long step toward 
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their control will have been taken. The Crocker Fund comes at a 
most opportune moment, when the outlook is hopeful, and it will allow 
Columbia to become one of the leading centers of the new and promis- 
ing lines of investigation into one of the most important problems of 
medicine. 


The Trustees of the University have performed a graceful and 
appropriate act in designating the chief professorship of physiology 
the Dalton professorship, in honor of John Call Dalton, M.D. Dire 
The Dalton Profess- Dalton entered the College of Physicians and Sur- 

ership of Phy- geons as a lecturer at the session of 1854-55, and 

siology in the following year became the professor of phys- 
iology and microscopic anatomy. A graduate in arts and medicine of 
Harvard, he had obtained his special training in physiology under 
Claude Bernard in Paris, where he became imbued with the spirit of 
the experimental method. He was in point of time the first experi- 
mental physiologist in America. He introduced into this country and 
into the College of Physicians and Surgeons the idea that physiology 
is an experimental science, and he was the first American teacher of 
physiology who taught by demonstration as well as by word of mouth. 
His demonstrative lectures produced a furore of enthusiasm among 
the students of the college, who still testify to the power and charm 
of his instruction and his personality, and the singular grasp and 
lucidity of the text-book of which he was the author. His book easily 
took the foremost place among American text-books of physiology 
of its day. Dalton was an early and shining example of the man of 
medicine who foregoes the activities of practice to devote himself to 
experimental research and practical teaching. He pointed out the 
direction in which American physiological teaching and research were 
to proceed. It is upon the basis of his pioneer work that the present 
laboratory instruction of all students of physiology has been developed 
at Columbia. He suggested the creation of the Swift fund for sup- 
plying the department of physiology with apparatus. For five years 
he was president of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. During 
this period momentous changes occurred in the college. These included 
its establishment at its present site and a great extension of its work 
in all directions, especially along the lines of the clinic and the laboratory. 
It is eminently fitting that the name of Dalton should be preserved in 
the title of the chair to which he gave distinguished service, and in the 
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school in the development of which for thirty-five years he was a 
potent influence. 


The announcement that the President is to have an official residence 
on the University grounds will recall to many old graduates the pleas- 
ant associations connected with the house so long occupied by Presi- 

The President’s dent Barnard at forty-ninth street. At a time 

House when there was but little to identify the College 
with the social life of the city, the President’s receptions were an 
important link, and the fact that he lived within college walls rendered 
him much more distinctively the representative of the College. The 
reestablishment of the old usage and tradition has always been con- 
templated since the removal of the University to Morningside Heights, 
and will be heartily welcomed. The site which has been selected on 
Morningside Drive is especially well suited for the purpose and will 
permit of the erection of a commodious and dignified residence, ade- 
quate to the social demands incident to the President’s official position, 


The academic year just closing has been a noteworthy one in the 
Law School in more ways than one. The housing of the School in a 
home of its own, for the first time in thirteen years, has been but the 
outward symbol of an inward prosperity and effi- 
ciency. The return of Professor Stone to the 
faculty and his appointment as Dean have more than justified the antici- 
pations of his warmest admirers. The School is growing rapidly in 
numbers and prestige, and in the development of that most desirable 
esprit de corps which joins together devotion to the profession and to 
the University. 


The Law School 


In his suggestive article on “The teaching art,”* John La Farge 
dwells upon “the study of past art, the appreciation of what has been 
best,” and he points to “the art that stays” as properly within the scope 
The American Acad- Of the university. It was to encourage and render 

emy in Rome _— possible to American students the study of “the 
art that stays” that the American Academy in Rome was founded, 
originally as a school of architecture, broadening into a school of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, and recently extended to include clas- 


* Scribner's Magazine, February, 1011. 
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sical studies, archeology, history and literature. The Academy and 
the School of Classical Studies came into existence in the same year, 
1895, and under the same roof, that of the Villa Aurora, the one 
owing its origin to a group of architects, painters and sculptors and 
the other to a number of university professors. It was the expecta- 
tion of the founders that the two would be closely affiliated, if not 
united, and it is only surprising that a consolidation has been so long 
delayed. There is every reason to believe that in this union the Acad- 
emy will find greatly increased strength and its students a larger and 
more inspiring atmosphere. Situated as it soon will be, upon the 
summit of the Janiculum, it will command a vista not only of Rome 
and the Campagna but of the history of centuries, which should inspire 
in its students a spirit of emulation of the noblest ideals of the past, 
whether in art or literature. The advantages which the Academy 
offers place the American student, who is successful in obtaining one 
of its fellowships, on a par with the holder of the Grand Prix de Rome, 
and if the opportunities which it affords are appreciated, it will exert 
an influence upon art in America no less important than that which the 
French Academy has exercised upon art in France, and in a broader 
field, for it stands for the art of expression in every form and offers 
as great an opportunity to the archzologist as to the artist. 

The Academy is distinctly a post-graduate school in character, since 
it is a prerequisite of admission that the applicant shall have demon- 
strated his scholarship or artistic ability, but its competitions are open 
to all, and while it is affiliated with many art schools and universities 
through personal interest and representation on its governing board, 
it is identified with none, and is in itself broadly representative of 
American art and scholarship. That the Academy and the School of 
Classical Studies have already given far more than they have received 
is amply proved by the work which their students have accomplished, 
whether in the fine arts or the training of classical teachers and investi- 
gators, and with the increased effectiveness which must result from the 
recent union, the two institutions should exert a wider and stronger 
influence upon the study of art and classical literature in this country. 


One of the most delightful features of the musical season at 
Columbia has been the series of lecture recitals given by Mr. Arthur 
The Whiting Re- Whiting, assisted by the Kneisel quartet and solo- 
citals ists of distinction, in the Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Mr. Whiting’s programs were arranged to present the work of each 
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composer or group of composers as advantageously as possible. In the 
first recital, with the assistance of Mr. Barrére (flutist) and Mr. Kefer 
playing that rarely heard instrument the viola da gamba while Mr. 
Whiting played the harpsichord, he was able to give his audience the 
unusual and delightful experience of hearing the works of Couperin, 
Rameau, Lully, Leclair, and their contemporaries played on the instru- 
ments for which they were written. Mrs. Gould (soprano) assisted 
at this recital with songs rendered most sympathetically. The program 
of the second recital was confined to eighteenth century and modern 
French songs and pianoforte music. Miss Metcalf (soprano) was the 
soloist. 

A Beethoven sonata (A minor) for violin and piano, and a trio 
(B flat major) by the same composer (played by Mr. Leopold Lichten- 
berg, Mr. Bart Wirtz, and Mr. Whiting) were given at the third recital, 
while the fourth was devoted to the works of Schumann with Mr. 
Francis Rogers as interpreter of the songs, and the fifth to quartet 
music by Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms. 

This series is one of a number which Mr. Whiting has been giving for 
the past few years at Yale, Harvard, Princeton and other of the larger 
colleges. They have everywhere been received by large student audi- 
ences, showing conclusively that the college man is interested in the 
best music when given the opportunity to hear it. As a cultivating 
influence during the formative years of student life such recitals as 
these rank very high, and will go far toward making that musical public 
which is so sadly needed in this country as an incentive to artistic 
creation and appreciation. 


INS 
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New regulations affecting admission to the Law School go into 
effect with the beginning of the academic year 1911-12. These regu- 
lations provide that admission to the Law School will be granted to 
New Regulations for S'aduates of approved colleges or scientific schools 

Admission to the and to students who have successfully completed 
Law School three years of undergraduate study in an approved 
college or scientific school, which courses of study must have included 
satisfactory courses in economics and in English and American history. 
This change was adopted in principle by the Trustees at their meeting 
held November 7, 1910, after a favorable report by the committee on 
education, and substantially carries into effect the recommendation of 
the committee of nine of the University Council on the state of the 
University made in February, 1909. The practical effect of the change 
is to extend the privilege of the “combined course” to students of 
other colleges and universities which has always been extended to the 
students of Columbia College, thus enabling any student who has suc- 
cessfully completed three years in course at another college or uni- 
versity of good standing to begin his professional school work at 
Columbia, leaving it, however, to the college or university at which he 
has carried on his undergraduate work to award to him the bachelor’s 
degree upon completion of the first year of work at the Law School. 
The change is also a recognition of the view so frequently expressed 
by many lawyers and educators to the effect that the period required 
for college and law school education combined is too long, thus delay- 
ing the admission of the college and law school graduate to the Bar 
until his habits have become fixed and his intellectual equipment has 
lost the plastic quality which should continue until he is well established 
in his professional work. This was pointed out by Chief Judge Cullen 
of the Court of Appeals in his address at the opening of Kent Hall, 
who said: 

One word to the faculty of the Law School as to what, I think, 
may become a serious danger. There has been a great advance in 
the standard of education since I graduated from this College, fifty 
years ago. The present tendency is to greatly extend both under- 


graduate and professional courses, as a result of which men may be 
unable to enter upon the actual work of their professions until years 
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after they have attained maturity. From this two disadvantages may 
spring. First, to the student whose professional education can only 
be obtained by a severe pecuniary struggle; second, a man entering the 
profession in advanced years is not so pliable either in his habits of 
thought or conduct as one entering earlier. This is especially true of 
the law. I mean to retract nothing from what I have said in com- 
mendation of systematic professional instruction. .. . 

The question of prime importance, however, in considering this 
change is whether the change involves a lowering of the standard of 
the Law School. The standard of the Law School depends primarily 
upon the efficiency of its teaching and only indirectly upon its entrance 
requirements. In fact, the change in entrance requirements effects the 
efficiency of teaching only in so far as the change in requirements 
produces such a radical change in the quality of our students as to 
impair classroom discussion, which is the basis of all instruction in the 
Law School. There can be no doubt but that the experience of the 
law faculty is that students in the second year class, under our present 
entrance requirements, are as capable of carrying on successful class- 
room discussion as are members of the usual third year class. In 
other words, it is believed that there is no appreciable or at least sub- 
stantial difference in the intellectual quality, so far as the beginning 
of law study is concerned, between students who have successfully 
completed the third year of college and those who have completed 
the full four years’ course, especially where the third year student has 
taken liberalizing courses in history and economics. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the faculty of law to change in any respect the 
character or quality of work done in the Law School. It may there- 
fore be safely asserted that the new regulations do not in any respect 
lower the standard of the educational work of the School. 

It is not believed that the entrance requirements will make any 
substantial difference in the enrollment; at least, until the principle 
of the combined academic and professional course upon the six year 
basis becomes more firmly established. In fact, the Law School has 
now reached the position where with the four year college require- 
ment its enrollment might reasonably be expected to increase, even 
more rapidly than those interested in its welfare would care to have it. 
It is interesting, however, to note some of the information contained 
in the report upon the combined academic and professional course, 
recently prepared by a committee of Indiana University under instruc- 
tion from the Association of American Universities. This report 
shows that of the nineteen leading universities of the United States 
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maintaining law schools all but two, viz., the University of Kansas and 
the University of Minnesota, permit their own students to complete 
the combined academic and law course in six years. Among the 
universities permitting such completion within six years are Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, the University of Chicago, the University of California 
and Leland Stanford University. The committee preparing the report 
sought the opinions of twelve deans of the leading law schools in the 
United States, including the deans of law schools of each of the 
universities above mentioned, as to the advisability of the combined 
course. Of these eleven expressed themselves as being in favor of the 
combined course leading to the bachelor’s degree and to the degree 
of LL.B. in six years. The twelfth, Dean Lewis, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, expressed himself as not favoring the combined 
course, but upon the express ground that the three years in law school 
should be spent under the exclusive direction of the law faculty and 
in the law school. The new regulations in force at Columbia, as well 
as the scheme for the combined professional course in Columbia, 
requires the candidate for the LL.B. degree to spend three years in 
the Law School under the direction of the law faculty. 

It will thus be seen that the new regulations carry to its logical 
conclusion the principle of the combined course as adopted in all the 
leading universities of the United States and that they are supported 
by the practically unanimous opinions of the administrative heads of 
all the more prominent law schools of the country. 


* K * 


Additions to the list of publications of the Columbia University 
Press since the record of such volumes in the March number of the 
QuarTERLy are the series of eighteen Lectures on Literature, delivered 
in 1909-10 by members of the University, which 
now appear as a single volume under this general 
title; Professor C. E. Lucke’s Hewitt Lectures on “ Power,” which is 
profusely illustrated; a volume of Blumenthal Lectures, the Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall’s “ Business of Congress”; a volume of Carpentier 
Lectures, Ambassador David Jayne Hill’s “ Problem of world organi- 
zation as affected by the nature of the modern State”; and President 
Butler’s “ Philosophy,” delivered as a lecture in the course on Science, 
Philosophy and Art and originally published as a pamphlet, which is 
now issued as a duodecimo volume. The Press has also reprinted in 
pamphlet form, with the title “ Education and preventive medicine,” 
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the paper by Dr. Norman E. Ditman which originally appeared in a 
supplement to the CoLtumBria UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 1908, as 
“ Education and its economic value in the field of preventive medicine.” 

An unusually long list of books, and many of them of altogether 
unusual importance, is in the press in process of printing. These vol- 
umes are in varying stages of completeness, but a number are destined 
for immediate publication and all will appear at an early date. A 
volume of Hewitt lectures is under way and nearly ready for pub- 
lication, viz., Professor H. E. Crampton’s “ Doctrine of evolution.” 
A number of new volumes are also to appear in the various series pub- 
lished by the Press. In the Indo-Iranian Series, a book long an- 
nounced but at last nearly ready for issuance is “ Dasarupa,” a treatise 
on Hindu dramaturgy, by G. C. O. Haas. In the Oriental Studies, a 
new volume is “ The Shemoneh Perakim of Maimonides,” by Joseph 
I. Gorfinkle; in the Studies in Romance Philology and Literature, 
“The symbolism of Voltaire’s novels, with special reference to Zadig,” 
by William R. Price; in the Studies in Comparative Literature, ‘“ The 
Greek romances in Elizabethan fiction,” by Samuel L. Wolff. In the 
Studies in English no less than eight volumes are in the press: ‘“ The 
rise of the novel of manners,” by Charlotte E. Morgan; “ The exem- 
plum in the early religious and didactic literature of England,” by 
Joseph A. Mosher; “ The middle English penitential lyric,” by Frank 
A. Patterson; “John Dennis, the critic,’ by Harry G. Paul; “The 
political prophecy in England,” by Rupert Taylor; ‘The poems of 
King James I. of England,” by Allan F. Westcott; “The soliloquies 
of Shakespeare,” by Morris LeRoy Arnold; and “ Mathew Carey,” by 
Eari L. Bradsher. 

Prospective publications of the Press, for which arrangements have 
already been made and which are to be issued in the near future, are the 
following: “ Scientific features of modern medicine,’ by Professor 
Frederic S. Lee, being the Jesup Lectures for 1911; “ Social ideals in 
popular story,” by William W. Lawrence, the Hewitt Lectures for 
Ig11; “ Social evolution and political theory,” by Professor Leonard 
T. Hobhouse of the University of London, the first lectures on the 


Julius Beer Foundation. 
POR: ok 


The Rev. J. Neville Figgis, Litt.D., honorary fellow of St. Cath- 
erine’s College, Cambridge, delivered three lectures at Columbia Uni- 
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versity on April 3, 5 and 7, his subjects being Nietzsche, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, and Bergson. The writings of these 
authors were selected as representing aspects of 
modern thought and were’ treated from the religious point of view. 
The attendance at the lectures was very large. 

The visiting chapel speakers at the week day services during Lent 
were the Rev. J. H. Mellish, rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. H. B. Nichols, rector of Holy Trinity Church, New York; 
Rev. R. T. Henshaw, Christ Church, Rye, New York; President 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College; Rev. J. Neville Figgis, Cam- 
bridge, and Rev. E. M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas Church, New 
York City. 

A number of organizations at Columbia, including several of the 
fraternities, the Christian Association and the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, have selected Tuesday as a day for special attendance at 
chapel. There are usually visiting speakers at these services, and the 
movement to make Tuesday a day of general attendance is growing. 

A religious forum for graduate students has been held in Earl 
Hall Monday evenings under the leadership of Mr. Orin G. Cock of the 
Students’ Club. While these meetings have not been large, it is the 
general opinion that the questions and discussions have been interesting 
and that the value of a religious forum is evident. 

By the gift of an anonymous donor the sum of one thousand and 
five hundred dollars for a term of three years (with a view to continu- 
ance) has been presented to the Trustees to create the position of direc- 
tor of the religious work of the women students under the supervision 
of the Chaplain. An appointment to fill this position will soon be 
announced. 

The Christian Association has begun its campaign for sending a 
delegation to the Student Conference at Pocono Pines, which takes the 
place of Northfield for the colleges of the Middle States. 

x * x 


Elaborate plans have been made for the summer session of IQII. 
Courses of other years have been strengthened, and many new ones 
have been added, so that the session nearly approaches a third term 

_ of the university. It is believed that in time it will 
The Summer Session | 1. rank with the regular terms of the academic 
year, inasmuch as many students are anxious to devote more than six 
weeks—the prescribed period—to summer study, and there is no 
logical reason why the buildings should not be kept in operation the 
entire year. 
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Among the courses this year will be two in agriculture, a new study 
at Columbia. Then there will be complete courses in architecture, 
corresponding to the first and second years of the regular terms, one 
being in landscape design. Two new courses in anthropology will be 
given by Professor Kroeber, of the University of California. Another 
feature will be courses in economics, with particular relation to com- 
merce. They will deal with money and banking, accounting, corpora- 
tion finance, transportation and commerce, and commercial policy, and 
will be given by Professor Hatfield, of the University of California, 
Professor Meeker, of Princeton, and others. There will also be a 
course in commercial geography. 

Three courses in interpretative English, including oratory, will be 
under the direction of Professor Davis, of the University of Kansas, 
and Professor Johnson of the Potsdam State Normal School. The 
offering in German will be more varied than ever, and the history 
courses will be extensive. Among the history teachers will be Profes- 
sor Krehbiel, of Leland Stanford, Professor Bassett, of Smith, Profes- 
sor Botsford, of Columbia, and Dr. Sullivan, principal of the Boys’ 
High School of Brooklyn. The courses will include medieval, ancient, 
and American history, the latter down to the present time. In English 
there will be additional courses in the graduate department, under 
Professor Cairns, of Wisconsin, Professor Mead, of Wesleyan, and 
Professor Thorndike, of Columbia. In law there will be eight courses 
counting toward the degree of bachelor of laws, and there will be 
several medical courses, for which due credit will be given in the 
medical school. Professor Hains, of Whitman College, Washington, 
will conduct a course in politics, and there will be a series of courses 
in library economy. 

akc Bic mde 


A recent dinner to the American contributors to the new edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Brittanica formed an interesting tribute to American 
scholarship. The editor-in-chief, Mr. Chisholm, began by speaking 

Columbia and the Of the satisfaction of “having as one of my princi- 
Encyclopaedia _ pal assistant-editors in the earlier stages of prepara- 
Brittanica tion my friend Professor Shotwell of Columbia, 
who took an important part in the making of our original plans.” 
After continuing that it was natural on purely American subjects to 
enlist the services of such American authorities as Professor Osgood 
and Professor Dunning, Mr. Chisholm concluded: 
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How is it that an American theologian, Professor G. W. Knox, is 
responsible for the article on Christianity ; that Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn deals with paleontology; that Professor Cleveland Abbe 
on meteorology and Professor R. de Courcy Ward on climatology prac- 
tically embrace a whole science between them; that Professor G. B. 
MacDonald, in a country which has no particular connection with 
Mohammedanism, is the selected writer on Mohammedan institutions, 
—selected by an editor from England, which is the greatest Moham- 
medan power in the world; that the late Dr. Simon Newcomb was my 
expert adviser on astronomy; that I came here for the whole subject 
of mining, treated by Professor Henry Smith Munroe, Professor J. F. 
Kemp, Professor Robert Peele, Professor H. M. Howe, Professor R. 
H. Richards, and others; or that for specialist learning on Oriental anti- 
quities I had to rely on Americans like Dr. Peters, Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Professor J. Dynely Prince, Dr. R. W. Rogers, or Dr. Hirth? 

I could considerably extend this list of subjects, but it will indicate 
what I mean. What it means, gentlemen, is that today—to parody 
the famous saying of Pericles—‘“ of authoritative writers the whole 
world is the residence,” and here in America, with your vast extent of 
university equipment, your immense population and wealth, and your 
alertness of mind and determination in applying knowledge, you have 
caught up with the old world, and are supplying your share of original 
mind-stuff for the rest of the globe to digest and profit by. 


Readers of the QuarTERLy will recognize with pleasure among 
these scholars of world-wide authority, Columbia’s Professors Osgood, 
Dunning, Knox, Osborn, Munroe, Kemp, Howe, Prince and Hirth. 


* * OX 


Professor Ernst Daenell of the University of Kiel, fifth Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor, closed his lectures at the University the end of 
January. His inaugural lecture was delivered on September 28, 1910, 

Professor Daenell’s on “The course of the world’s trade from the 
Activities sixteenth to the twentieth century.” It was at the 
same time intended to be an introduction to his public lecture course, 
the general subject of which was “The history of the world’s com- 
merce since the sixteenth century, with special reference to Germany.” 
His seminar subject was “German colonization in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.” A successful attempt was made to outline the 
movement by examining and interpreting the most important and 
significant documents of the time and to lead the students to criticize 
and combine. 

In addition to the two courses given at Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Daenell delivered lectures in New York City, Boston, Chicago, 
at Tulane University, Stanford University, the University of Cali- 
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fornia, and the University of Wisconsin on such subjects as “ Ger- 
many and present European politics,’ “Protection and imperialism,” 
“The world’s commerce since the sixteenth century,” “German uni- 
versities and university instruction,” etc. 

On the ninth of January Columbia University conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Daenell the honorary degree of doctor of letters,* and on the 
thirty-first of March the University of Wisconsin awarded him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 


* Ok OO 


The visiting French professorship, which Professor Brunot was 
unable to fill during the present academic year, will be filled in 1911-12 
by Professor Gustave Lanson, who occupies the chair of French 
The French Profess- literature at the University of Paris. He will give 

orship two courses at Columbia from the beginning of the 
year till the beginning of the Christmas holidays on a topic connected 
with the history of French literature in the eighteenth century; one 
of these will consist mainly of lectures, while the other, partaking of 
the nature of a seminar, will consist of practical exercises. 

Professor Lanson is the best known lecturer on French literature 
in the University of Paris. He is now fifty-four years of age, having 
been born in Orléans in the year 1857. After attending the Lycée and 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, from which he graduated as agrégé des 
lettres a little over thirty years ago, he taught first in the Lycée of 
Toulouse, and afterwards successively in three of the Parisian lycées, 
holding in these institutions the chair of literature. After receiving 
the degree of doctor of letters, he taught for a time in the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, from which he was called to the Sorbonne in 1900. 

He is the author of a large number of works, all dealing with 
French literature and French composition. The result of his studies 
in French rhetoric he gave in a little volume entitled, “ Conseils sur 
art d’écrire.” His best known work is his “ History of French litera- 
ture,” which was first published in 1894 and the tenth edition of which 
appeared about a year ago. From the moment of its publication it 
was recognized as the standard work on the subject, having superseded 
the celebrated work of Desiré Nisard, published over sixty years ago. 
During the last few years Professor Lanson has been engaged in the 
preparation of a bibliography of French literature, three volumes of 
which have been published. He is the author of a number of works 


* See QuarterLy, March 1911, p. 257. 
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on great masters of French Literature——Boileau, Bossuet, Cor- 
neille and Voltaire. We owe to him also the first critical edition of 
Voltaire’s “Lettres philosophiques,” first issued in an English trans- 
lation in 1734, under the title of ‘Letters concerning the English 
nation.” No list of his publications would be complete without a 
mention of his doctor’s thesis, a study of one of the minor dramatists 
of the eighteenth century who exerted in his time a great influence on 
the development of the French drama, namely, Nivelle de la Chaussée. 
He is also a prolific contributor to some of the most important period- 
icals in France, such as La Revue Bleue, La Revue d’ Histoire Littéraire 
de la France, etc. 

Professor Lanson is not only a master in his special field of French 
literature, but his position in the French educational system at the 
present time is one of commanding importance. He is associate dean 
of the faculty of letters of the University of Paris, a member of the 
University Council of his University, and he has a seat in the Conseil 
Supérieur de I’Instruction Publique, a representative body which the 
minister of public instruction is required by law to consult in all im- 
portant matters, and which has power of jurisdiction over the whole 


body of French teachers. 
* OK OK 


Charles Sears Baldwin, whose appointment at Columbia Univer- 
sity as professor of rhetoric and English composition in Barnard Col- 
lege dates from July I, 1911, was graduated from Columbia in 1887, 
The New Professor receiving his degree of master of arts in 1889, and 

of English his doctor’s degree in 1894, in which year he pub- 
lished his doctor’s dissertation entitled “The inflexions and syntax of 
the Morte d’Arthur of Sir Thomas Mallory.” Dr. Baldwin was in- 
structor in English in Columbia until 1895, when he became success- 
ively instructor, associate professor, and professor of rhetoric and 
English composition at Yale University. He has published several 
excellent text-books in his subject, of which the most important are :— 
“Specimens of prose description” (1895), “A college manual of 
rhetoric” (1902), “ How to write, a hand-book based on the English 
Bible” (1905), “Composition, oral and written,” and “Writing and 
speaking, a text-book of rhetoric” (1909), as well as several shorter 
studies on details of the same subject. Professor Baldwin has also 
edited in Longmans’ English Classics, De Quincey’s “Flight of a 
Tartar tribe,” De Quincey’s “Joan of Arc” and “The English mail 
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coach,” and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s progress.” In the Wampum Series 
he published a volume of selections of the American short story, and 
he is also the author of several essays which were collected in 1907 in 
a volume entitled “ Essays out of hours.” 

Professor Baldwin brings to the department of English, of which 
he is to become a member, an experience which places him among the 
best known teachers of English composition in this country, an enviable 
record of scholarly and useful publication, and a very thorough knowl- 
edge of rhetoric in all its aspects. Few teachers have in the past two 
decades devoted themselves with such success to the study of com- 
position, and to this study Professor Baldwin has contributed to an 
unusual degree a thorough knowledge of the methods and work of 
foreign countries. As a widely read scholar in English, classical, 
and modern literatures, and an inspiring teacher, Professor Baldwin 
will have a high place in the department and the University, which are 
therefore to be congratulated upon his appointment. 


*x OK OX 


Professor Alexander Smith, who has recently been appointed to 
succeed Professor Charles F. Chandler as professor of chemistry 
and administrative head of the department of chemistry, is a graduate 
New Head of Chem- Of the University of Edinburgh (B.Sc., 1886). 

istry Department After three years’ study in the University of Mun- 
ich (Ph.D. 1889), he became an assistant in the department of chem- 
istry of his alma mater. A year later he was appointed professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy in Wabash College, a position which he occu- 
pied for four years (1890-94). He was then called to the University 
of Chicago. During the last seven of the seventeen years of his con- 
nection with that institution, he was director of the chemical laboratory, 
and was also for twelve years dean in the Junior Colleges. He is the 
author of several books, including “ An introduction to inorganic chem- 
istry,” “ General chemistry for colleges,” “Laboratory outline of gen- 
eral chemistry,” and “The teaching of chemistry and physics ” (with 
Professor E. H. Hall). Of these, the first has been translated into 
German, Italian, and Portuguese, and the third into German, Russian, 
Italian, and Spanish. His original work includes a study of amorphous 
sulphur, occupying six papers, a study of vapor and dissociation pres- 


sures, occupying eight papers, and a considerable number of contribu- 
tions to organic chemistry. 
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The first concert of the University festival chorus was given in 
Carnegie Hall on April 4. Its success left no doubt of the wisdom of 
the decision to include choral music in Extension Teaching. Members 

University Festival of the various choral centers combined in forming 

Chorus a body of over three hundred singers, the excel- 
lence of whose work commended itself to an enthusiastic audience, and 
gave promise of a beneficent influence on the future choral music of 
the city. Madame Alma Gliick and Mr. Herbert Witherspoon from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Daniel Beddoe, and a professional 
orchestra contributed largely to the success of the concert. Mr. 
Walter Henry Hall, director of the choral music of the University, 
was the conductor. 

The plan and scope of the undertaking may be gathered from the 
following note which appeared on the program: 


Columbia University is desirous of fostering and cultivating an 
interest in choral music in New York City and in towns in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. The need of this is indicated by the fact that there are in 
New York, during each musical season, about one hundred orchestral 
concerts of high standard, and less than ten choral performances. To 
minimize this undue proportion the University will include choral 
music in its extension work. Through the different centers it expects 
to develop a festival chorus of one thousand trained choralists. Besides 
the concerts by the festival chorus, the allied branches will each give 
their own independent recitals. By this comprehensive plan vocal stu- 
dents and other singers may study the higher forms of choral art at 
practically no expense, and many audiences may hear such works pre- 
sented in an adequate manner. Special concerts will also be given 
during the summer session of the University. 


x * 


The winter session of the Modern Language Conference was held 
on Monday, February 20, in the auditorium of Earl Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: “ French prose as taught in French text-books,” 

Modern Language Professor C. S. Baldwin; “A brief survey of the 
Conference literary versions of the swan knight story,” W. C. 
Ryan; “ The use of books,’ Professor John Erskine. 


*x OK Ox 


The names of the members of Mr. White’s class were inadvertently 
omitted on three of the illustrations in the March issue of the 
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QuartTerLy. The main vestibule of the Library (facing page 167) 
a was photographed by Miss Louise E. Halsey, the 
columns in the vestibule and main reading room 
(page 169) by Mr. Karl Struss, and the reading room of the Union 
Theological Seminary Library (page 211) by Miss Mary E. Robinson. 


Qur Illustrations 


THe LIBRARY 


In the University Library is an interesting collection of book-plates, 
many of which were the property of students, alumni and officers of 
the University. The collection has been accumulating for many years, 
and is now being put into convenient shape for preservation and con- 
sultation. Each book-plate will be mounted upon a separate sheet, and 
properly catalogued. Eventually, the collection will be a valuable me- 
morial of men and women in any way connected with Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose love of books has led them to adopt a distinctive book 
mark. It will form an interesting addition to the collection of Colum- 
biana, which is intended to include all material in manuscript or in 
print directly or indirectly relating to the University. 

The book-plate collection is now very incomplete, but a systematic 
effort is being made to supply its deficiencies. Students, alumni, and 
officers are therefore asked to send to the Librarian of the University 
examples of their personal book-plates, and any other ex libris which 
they are willing to have preserved in the Library. 

The date of the Columbia College book-plate has recently been 
ascertained by Miss Hill of the Library staff, in an examination of the 
manuscript Diary of Alexander Anderson. From this it appears that 
the book-plate was engraved by Anderson in the year 1795, when he 
was a student in the medical school. The commission was given him 
by one of his professors, Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill, for whom he had 
made many anatomical plates as well as the Commencement ticket of 
the previous year. The design of the book-plate was taken from the 
silver seal made by Peter Maverick in 1775. 

The history of the engraving of the book-plate is recorded in the 
diary as follows: 


“Feb. 28.—Doctor Mitchill and Davidson drank tea at Dr. Young’s 
—the former delivered me a medal from the design of which I am to | 
engrave a plate for the College library. 

March 3.—Saw Dr. Johnson on the subject of the copper-plate for 
the Library. 

March 6.—Got the copper-plate from Myers, paid 13s. and left a 
piece of copper to be planished for the College plate. 
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_ March 21.—At 9 attended Dr. Mitchill’s concluding lecture—took 
it out and got a proof. 


March 23.—Left the College plate with Burger for an impression. 


March 25.—Got an impression of the College plate and left it with 
Dr. Johnson, 


May 7.—Morning—after considerable inquiry I found out Brock- 
holst Livingston and presented to him my acct. for the College Library 
plate—he paid it—#£2.8.0.” 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


During the year 1910-11 sixty-four partial scholarships were 
awarded.—Of seventy-one men who receive their medical degrees this 
year, sixty-one have already obtained hospital positions.—The changes 
during the last five years in the percentage of students holding college 
degrees are as follows: 1906-07, 64.30; 1907-08, 56.83; 1908-09, 
52.75; 1909-10, 51.83; I9I1O-11, 55.81. 

The record of cases treated in the Vanderbilt Clinic during 1910 
is as follows: 


Department No of Patients No. of Visits 
LESS CT TRE EO a ne a 12,611 49,377 
vs Es i gape =) Oe eg RUM ae 4,970 20,988 
ROT RODEGIC SUT OCLY 2.05 s105 ines 1,785 11,988 
PMN tcc in oy 0 Be) 0.0/0 Bini a) a Ica 2,396 10,613 
PRYOR isc aus Ministers ore wins o% 2,010) 6,320 
OATH MOO Es iis ose hue wists 4,153 12,821 
AE OOP Yo sees 5/9 v's he. 8¥ 5-0 she 4,798 12,033 
COI tenees oe eee ols alo ronmyoon tare 1,403 5,270 
UB fire 2 1S se ee ee 2,860 7,782 
Diseases Osecuildrenr v.32 5 356 3,560 11,173 
Genito-urinary diseases ...... 1,506 7,492 

Total 42,161 155,857 


This, compared with I909, represents a decrease of 6,225 in the 
number of patients and of 11,610 in the number of visits. This 
decrease is in harmony with a decrease in the number of patients at 
all of the clinics and dispensaries of the city. 

During the summer, courses in medicine will again be given as an 
integral part of the summer work of the University. They will include 
clinical pathology, bacteriology, physical and medical diagnosis, physio- 
logical chemistry and nutrition. Most of the courses are open to both 
men and women. They will count towards the degree of doctor of 
medicine for those who have been or are to be admitted to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 
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The trustees of the University and the board of managers of the 
Presbyterian Hospital have formally agreed upon an alliance between 
the two institutions. Mr. Edward S. Harkness has offered to provide 
the cost of the erection, upon the lands of the hospital, of a surgical 
pavilion containing one hundred and fifty beds and equipped with 
modern appliances and a laboratory for advanced research work. Mr. 
Harkness has further offered to the hospital, on behalf of an unnamed 
donor, money and securities estimated to be of the value of one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand dollars, in trust for endowment, the in- 
come thereof to be used toward the support of the scientific and 
educational work connected with the hospital. The following is a 
brief abstract of some of the terms of agreement: 


The hospital and the university shall each continue its independent 
corporate existence and control. The hospital shall erect upon its 
lands, equip and maintain a general hospital, including the surgical 
pavilion above mentioned, having a total capacity of not less than three 
hundred beds. Students of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
shall be admitted to its wards to the extent and in the manner per- 
mitted by the most approved practice. Appointments to positions on 
the hospital staff shall be made from persons nominated by the uni- 
versity. The members of the staff of the hospital, as well as members 
of the staff of the various departments of the college, shall have as 
full privileges as are reasonably possible, consistent with the welfare 
of the patients, to instruct students in the public wards and the various 
laboratories. The university agrees to meet all the cost of carrying 
on the scientific and educational work of the hospital, provided that 
the income of the fund above mentioned shall be applied to whatever 
extent may be necessary to pay this cost. The university and the 
hospital shall share in the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
hospital buildings. Plans of the new hospital plant shall be made in 
conference with the university and, as respects those parts intended for 
scientific and educational work, subject to its approval. All matters 
arising at any time under the agreement, as to which the parties shall 
not agree, shall be submitted to a board of arbitration consisting of 
the president of the Presbyterian Hospital, the president of Columbia 
University and the president of Johns Hopkins University, or persons 
appointed by them respectively. 


ScHOOL oF LAW 


The fourth series of lectures upon the Carpentier foundation were 
given by David Jayne Hill, LL.D., American Ambassador to Germany, 
during the weeks of March 20 and March 27. The lectures were 
eight in number, on “ The problem of world organization as affected 
by the nature of the modern State.” 
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The third in the series of addresses on Legal Ethics was given to 
members of the Law School by Everett P. Wheeler, Esq., of the New 
York Bar, on February 15, on the subject “ The lawyer and the jury.” 
The fourth lecture in this series was given on April 15 by Henry 
Wynans Jessup, Esq., of the New York Bar, the subject of his address 
being “ Why a code of ethics.” 

Dean Stone addressed the members of the Princeton University 
Law Club, at Princeton University, on March 24, the subject of his 
address being “ Modern legal education.” 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The topic most prominent in the minds of officers and students 
alike during the past weeks has naturally been the prospect of new 
quarters in a little over a year hence. An account of the new building 
for the Avery Library, in which these quarters are to be provided, is 
given on other pages, and further comment is here unnecessary, except 
the observation that this change of quarters will relieve the school of 
chemistry as materially as it will the school of architecture. The new 
accommodations will contain about twice the floor area of the present 
quarters, which, at the time Columbia University moved to its present 
site, were considered so ample and so great an improvement over the 
previous home of the School at forty-ninth street. 

During the past winter and spring, under the general title of 
courses in theory of design and in professional practice, a considerable 
number of lectures have been given by friends of the School; most of 
them graduates or former students. These lectures covered a con- 
siderable variety of subject and, like all lectures by men engaged in 
active practice of the profession, were highly appreciated by the student 
body in general. A list follows of those who have thus favored the 
School during the second half year: On February 14 and 28, Mr. 
Stowe Phelps on Office management; February 21, Mr. William Emer- 
son on Romanesque architecture in southern France, and Mr. D. H. 
Ray on the New York Bureau of Buildings; February 28, Mr. F. G. 
Colton on Hotels; March 7, Mr. F. L. Pell on Project and execution in 
architecture, and Mr. R. K. Mosley on Suburban school buildings ; 
March 15, Mr. F. S. Lamb on Stained glass, and Mr. H. S. Kissam on 
Various contract methods; March 21, Mr. Aymar Embury on Country 
houses; April 4, Mr. Edgar Jenney on Decorative painting; April 11, 
Mr. J. M. Hewlett on Colored brick and terra cotta; April 25, Mr. 
Donn Barber on Competition drawings; May 2, Mr. J. A. Thompson 
on Hospitals. 
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Important action was taken by the staff of instruction of the School 
and subsequently ratified by the faculty of fine arts, looking to a modi- 
fication of the present system by which two parallel courses of instruc- 
tion are offered, leading respectively to a professional certificate and 
to the degree of bachelor of architecture. Under the present arrange- 
ment, students who enter directly from the preparatory schools, pass- 
ing examinations aggregating eleven and one-half units, pursue a course 
counting one hundred and twenty-four points at the conclusion of 
which they receive the professional certificate. The degree of bachelor 
of architecture is awarded only to students who enter on certificates 
from colleges or scientific schools in which they have completed at 
least two full years of study, and these students pursue in the school of 
architecture a somewhat longer curriculum than that required for the 
certificate. The difference between the two curricula consists chiefly 
in the amount and character of the instruction in mathematics and 
architectural engineering. Under the proposed arrangement, which 
will go into effect a year hence, all matriculated students will pursue an 
identical curriculum, whether candidates for the certificate or for the 
bachelor’s degree. This curriculum aggregates one hundred and fifty 
points. This will simplify greatly the educational administration of 
the School, and the professional certificate, as a consequence, will have 
greater value and dignity. Whether some other form of academic 
recognition than the certificate can be devised, that will not be open to 
the possibilities of misunderstanding and underestimation alleged 
against the term certificate, is a question which will be studied with 
care during the coming months. 

In addition to this change of general policy, some changes of detail 
were authorized in the courses, especially in freehand drawing and in 
the later stages of instruction in the use of the orders of architecture 
and first steps in design, the proposed changes tending toward simplicity 
and increased efficiency and economy of time. 

The undergraduate chapter of the Society of Columbia University 
Architects, consisting of practically the entire student body of the 
School, published in February the Annual, or Year-Book, covering the 
School work in drawing and design of the year 1909-10. The publica- 
tion occurred somewhat later than usual, owing to unavoidable delays 
in the preliminary arrangements for its publication. It is inscribed 
“To Mr. William Adams Delano, first director of the Columbia atelier, 
in grateful recognition of his seven years of devoted service.” Mr. 
Delano was obliged to retire from his duties in the Columbia atelier at 
the beginning of the current year on account of ill health, as already 


. 
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reported in the QuaRTERLY. The new Annual has somewhat fewer 
plates than the preceding issue, but represents as usual an interesting 
variety of work, in general soundly conceived and rationally presented. 
An innovation is the insertion of a finely colored reproduction of a 
restoration of the House of the Vettii, at Pompeii, by W. L. Bottom- 
ley, 06, McKim Fellow 1907-09. 

The Undergraduate Society attended its annual dinner on the even- 
ing of March 18 at Keen’s Chop House. The occasion was much en- 
joyed, some sixty students and about half of the staff of instruction 
being present, and a pleasant opportunity being afforded for social 
meeting between students and officers. 

Competition for the McKim fellowship 1911-12 is in progress at the 
time of this writing; the result will be announced in May. 

There is also in progress the first stage of the annual competition for 
a scholarship in architecture in the American Academy at Rome, 
in which eight students and graduates of the school of architecture 
have been admitted to take part. This competition will come to an end 
in June. The winner last year was Mr. R. H. Smythe, of the gradu- 
ating class in the school of architecture, who is now in Rome, and 
from whom good reports have been received. There are at present in 
the Academy at Rome, either as holders of scholarships or as student 
guests, three Columbia men: Mr. C. T. E. Dieterlen, ’07, the present 
holder of the McKim fellowship, Mr. J. H. Clark, ’10, holder of a 
special scholarship, and Mr. Smythe, already mentioned. Mr. H. D. 
Smith, "10, winner of the Perkins traveling fellowship in architecture, 
is also in Rome, though not resident in the Academy. 

Several changes are announced in the staff of instruction in the 
School. Mr. C. A. Harriman, who has spent more than twenty years 
in the service of the School, and has been successively assistant, instruc- 
tor, and associate in architecture, in charge of the freehand and archi- 
tectural drawing, has been made assistant professor and will have a 
seat in the faculty of fine arts. This deserved recognition of efficient 
and devoted service will be highly appreciated by all those who, espe- 
cially in the last six or eight years, have come under Mr. Harriman’s 
instruction. To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. H. 
W. Corbett, associate in charge of the McKim Atelier, Mr. F. A. 
Nelson, lecturer, for the past four years assisting in the conduct of 
the Columbia atelier, has been promoted associate in charge of the 
McKim atelier, and Mr. Lucian Easter Smith, ’o1, has been appointed 
lecturer in architecture in Mr. Nelson’s place. Mr. Albert E. Flana- 
gan, “10, has been appointed assistant in drawing. These promotions 
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and appointments take effect July first. Mr. L. E. Smith, holder of 
the McKim fellowship in 1905-1907, has been for several years in 
the offices of Mr. Donn Barber and Mr. Cass Gilbert. Mr. Flanagan 
has been giving occasional assistance in the drafting-room during the 
past two years in connection with the work in architectural drawing 
and applied elements. 

Professor Hamlin has during the past winter acted as professional 
adviser to the Joint State Commissions of New York and Vermont for 
the Champlain Tercentenary, in connection with a competition for a 
Champlain Memorial Lighthouse at Crown Point, N. Y. The win- 
ner of the competition, on opening the sealed envelopes, proved to be 
Mr. Hugh McLellan, of the class of 1898 of this School, one of 
whose associates is Mr. H. L. Beadel, o£ the same class. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The final summary of attendance for the year gives a total of 
5,781 persons receiving instruction from the ‘college and its schools: 
282 candidates for the degrees of doctor of philosophy and master of 
arts, and 1,263 for the degree of bachelor of science and various 
diplomas in teaching, giving a total of 1,545 resident students; 377 
students in the summer session and 428 from other parts of the Uni- 
versity make the total number of matriculated students 2,350; the 
evening technical students, 367, and 1,389 in afternoon special classes 
increase the attendance to 4,116, while one thousand students in the 
Horace Mann Schools and 665 in the regular and special classes of 
the Speyer School make the complete total of 5,781. These students 
represent 46 states and territories and 11 foreign countries, 155 other 
colleges and universities, 127 normal and training schools, and 65 
technical schools. 

The appointment committee, during the year, has located 715 gradu- 
ates and former students, in response to 2,907 requests for teachers. 
Of the appointments 81 were in universities and colleges, 76 in normal 
schools, 188 in high schools and 102 in elementary schools, while 332 
were to sttpervisory and special positions. 

The membership of the faculty has been increased to 59, by the 
appointment of five new assistant professors: Willystine Goodsell, 
B.S. 1905, A.M. 1906, Ph.D. 1910, an instructor since 1907, and 
William Heard Kilpatrick, A.B. Mercer 1891, A.M. 1892, Ph.D. Co- 
lumbia 1911, a lecturer since 1909, become assistant professors of the 
history of education; Grace Cornell, a graduate of Pratt Insticute and 


' 
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of the London School of Art, an instructor since 1905, and Alon 
Bemment, a graduate of the Boston Museum School of Fine Arts and 
of Naas Institute, Sweden, an instructor since 1907, become assistant 
professors of fine arts; Milo B. Hillegas, Ph.B. Rochester 1897, Ph.D. 
Columbia 1911, now editor of the publications of the United States 
Bureau of Education, becomes assistant professor of elementary 
education. 

Dr. Max Walter, director of the Musterschule at Frankfort, con- 
ducted from February to April two largely attended courses of in- 
struction in the theory and practice of teaching French and German, 
and delivered a number of public lectures on his special field of interest 
and on German education in general. A series of public lectures by 
Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, superintendent of schools in Munich, 
Bavaria, was also arranged. 

The department of nursing and health has conducted, weekly, a 
series of free lectures on “ Public health protection.” The department 
of music has conducted a series of bi-weekly public recitals. 

Grants from the new foreign research fund have been made to 
William Webb Kemp, of the San Diego, Cal., Normal School, for 
investigation in London of the archives of English education in the 
American Colonies; to Professor C. W. Prettyman, of Dickinson Col- 
lege, for study in Germany of higher girls schools; and to Charles L. 
Robbins, of the New York Training School for Teachers, for investi- 
gation in Germany of certain church and school laws. Professor 
Prettyman’s report of the results of his study is now in press. 

The department of elementary education is having the cooperation 
of 110 selected superintendents and teachers in the field in carrying 
on certain departmental investigations. 

Interesting investigations are being carried on by the department 
of nutrition on the nutritive value of seaweeds, and by the department 
of household chemistry on textile tests. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Publications include monographs 
on “ The training of teachers in England,” “The training of teachers 
in Germany,’ “Teachers associations,’ “The training of nurses,” 
“School registration,” “The teaching of physical science,’ “ Educa- 
tional psychology,” and “ Educational administration.” A new series 
of college syllabi and of Technical Education Bulletins are also in 
progress. 

The educational museum has shown exhibits illustrating the 
method and results of educational occupations for invalids; the history 
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and teaching of penmanship; the history and teaching of mathematics. 
The department of fine arts has shown loan collections of Japanese 
prints and of Persian rugs and numerous exhibits of students’ work. 
The Arts and Crafts Club has held an exhibit of amateur photography, 
while the department of textiles and clothing showed a collection of 
original designs for clothing. The School of Household Arts con- 
tributed largely to the recent Child Welfare Exhibit. 

The Bryson Library reports accessions of 3,563 volumes, making 
its total 42,674 in addition to the deposit of 15,000 volumes on educa- 
tion from the general library of the University. 

The annual conference of the Moral Education Association was 
held at the College in February, the annual meeting of the Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics in April. 

During the coming summer session Teachers College will offer 146 
courses. The summer demonstration school will be enlarged to in- 
clude work in kindergarten and physical education. 

The announcement of the college for 1911-12 includes 106 courses 
in education and 250 in semi-professional subjects. The budget for 
the coming year is seven hundred and thirty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and thirty dollars. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


As a result of improved preliminary qualifications among its matric- 
ulants, the School of Pharmacy will discontinue its course of first year 
instruction in the mathematics of pharmacy, transfer part of the 
second-year chemistry to the first year, and introduce to the second 
year a thorough course in urinary analysis. This instruction has here- 
tofore been given to the University section of the class only. As a 
result of the present change, the University class will now receive 
some advanced instruction in bio-chemistry, in close relation with the 
course in general biology. 

Professor Clinton B. Knapp resigns from the department of bacter- 
iology, owing to the pressure of his general practice, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. D. S. D. Jessup, of the Medical School. 

The size of the University section having greatly increased, the 
facilities of the pharmacy school for giving laboratory instruction in 
physics have become inadequate, and those students will hereafter 
receive this instruction at Morningside Heights, under the direction of 
Professor Hallock. 


The prospects for the University class of 1911-1912 are most en- 
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couraging, more announcements of intention to matriculate being now 
in hand than are ordinarily received by the middle of summer. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


Much has been accomplished during the present academic year in 
perfecting the collections that are utilized in connection with the various 
courses of instruction. Especial attention has been given to the lower 
plant groups, particularly to the algae and fungi, and a large amount of 
material illustrative of the Gymnosperms has also been secured. One 
of the important features of this work is a collection of slides, over 
one thousand in number, that illustrate important morphological fea- 
tures or critical stages in the life history of various plant forms. The 
equipment has been further increased through the purchase of a Zeiss 
binocular and a Jung microtome, and twelve wall charts have been 
made for class-room work. 

The most important benefit to the department comes through the 
action of the authorities in establishing a botanical library at Columbia. 
This has been accomplished by a transfer of a portion of the University 
library now located at the Botanical Garden to Room 508, which will 
be utilized as a library and reading room. The advantage of placing 
within easy reach of our students the magazines and books dealing with 
morphology and physiology can not be overemphasized. 

The publication of Dr. Darling’s work on the local flora has been 
deferred to the fall, owing to a desire to include in it a discussion of the 
cultivated plants of fields and gardens. The aim of this book is to 
enable the students and people generally to identify plants directly in 
the field. Portions of the text have been used by our classes with ex- 
cellent results during the past year and we feel warranted in stating that 
the book will be widely appreciated. Mr. B. O. Dodge, assistant in 
botany, is completing his thesis on the morphology of the ascocarp of 
the Ascobulaceae, and he has also added to our collections some two 
hundred species of fungi from Virginia. 

Dr. F. D. Kern, fellow in botany, has published in the Journal of 
the N. Y. Botanical Garden his dissertation on the genus Gymnosporan- 
gium. This work is practically a monograph of this parasitic group of 
fungi, and in addition to a discussion of the character and distribution 
of the species, it includes the important results of extensive experiments 
on the relationship of the various species to their hosts. The thesis of 
Dr. R. C. Benedict, former fellow in botany, has been published in the 
Torrey Botanical Bulletin. This work deals with the species and phy- 
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logeny of the fern tribe Vittarieae and is the first part of a monograph 
of the group. Next year Messrs. Kern and Benedict will be instructors 
in botany at the University of Purdue and Fordham College, respec- 
tively. Mr. B. C. Gruenberg also completes his work for the doctorate 
in June. His investigation of the nature and relation of certain fungi 
to the stems of the orchid, Corallorhiza, will appear during the summer. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


Professor Alexander Smith of the University of Chicago has been 
appointed by the Trustees to take charge of the work in general and 
inorganic chemistry and also to act as administrative head of the 
department. He will take up his duties on July 
first. Doctors Metzger and Beans and Mr. Hall 
have been promoted to assistant professorships. Professor Sherman’s 
work has been set apart from analytical chemistry under the title of 
Food Chemistry. The title Industrial Chemistry has been changed 
to Engineering Chemistry. 

The department will be well represented at the eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, which is to be held in this country in 
September, 1912, by special act of Congress and invitation of President 
Taft. Professor Bogert is vice-chairman of the executive committee 
of the Congress, chairman of the committee of presidents of sections, 
and president of the organic section; Professor Whitaker is a member 
of the executive committee; Professor Smith is vice-president of the 
section of physical chemistry; Professor Sherman is a member of the 
general committee of the section of agricultural chemistry; Professor 
Tucker is a member of the executive committee of the section of elec- 
trochemistry; Mr. Fisher is secretary of the organic section. 

The number of students taking laboratory courses during the cur- 
rent year is the greatest in our history. Several of the laboratories 
have had many more students than they could possibly accommodate, 
and the overflow has been cared for as well as possible in other labora- 
tories, although at considerable disadvantage both to students and to 
teachers. The removal of the department of architecture on the top 
floor of Havemeyer and the turning over of these rooms to the chem- 
ical department will afford temporary relief, but at the present rate 
of growth this additional space will soon be fully occupied. 

The establishment at Columbia a little over a year ago of the 
honor chemical society of Phi Lambda Upsilon has already proven of 
considerable value to this department. It provides an added stimulus 


General 
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to good work in chemistry, since only the best students are admitted 
to membership. Furthermore, it makes possible the bringing together 
of these students in a most enjoyable social way with the pick of our 
graduates and the members of the teaching staff, and is thus proving 
a most valuable adjunct in the development and extension of the gen- 
eral work and influence of the department. 

On May 18 Professor Svante August Arrhenius, director of the 
physico-chemical department of the Nobel Institute, Sweden, lectured 
on “ Absorption phenomena.” 

Various papers have been published or are now in progress regard- 
ing the results of investigations carried out in the laboratory. The 
researches now under way include the continuation of various lines 
of investigations in the quinazoline field, new 
classes of dyestuffs, a new group of compounds 
showing remarkable fluorescence, alkaloids, carbazole, benzimidazoles, 
naphthodiazine, nitriles, tanning substances, sugars and carbohydrates. 

At the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, April 21, Professor Bogert presented a paper on “ Quina- 
zolone azo dyestuffs.” 

A new course in quantitative analysis for College men was given 
this year for the first time, and was attended by five students. The 
course in advanced inorganic chemistry (Chemistry IOI-102) was given 
this year by Drs. Metzger and Nelson. 

A number of researches have been in progress 
during the year, several of which are now in prepa- 
ration for publication. F. W. Zons, candidate for the degree of PhD., 
has completed his work on “ A new volumetric method for the determi- 
nation of chlorine and its application to the analysis of monazite.” 
L. E. Marrs, candidate for the degree of A.M., has just completed an 
investigation on “A new rapid and accurate volumetric method for 
the determination of manganese and its application to the analysis of 
iron and steel.” Other investigations now under way include: “A 
new volumetric method for the determination of lead;” “ A new colori- 
metric method for the determination of cerium,” and “ The electrolysis 
of salts from non-aqueous solvents.” 

In the qualitative laboratory investigations are being conducted by 
Dr. Beans in some new separations of the cerite metals, and by Dr. 
Moore in some of the problems of oxidation reactions from the stand- 
point of ionic chemistry; while Dr. Zanetti is continuing his work on 
the effect of high pressures on certain types of organic compounds ; 
he has also begun the study of some of the compounds of silicon. 


Organic Laboratory 


Analytical Labora- 
tory 
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The course in industrial food chemistry, formerly given by Pro- 
fessor Chandler and now given by Professor Sherman, has included 
during the present year the following special lectures given by out- 
side experts serving as honorary non-resident lec- 
turers: Dr. Charles A. Browne, “Sugar pro- 
duction”; Dr. W. D. Horne, “ Sugar refining” ; Dr. H. C. Humphrey, 
“Starch and glucose”; Dr. Charles E. North, “Sanitary milk pro- 
duction and commercial Pasteurization”; Mr. Robert Schwarz, “ Fer- 
mentation industries”; Dr. David Wesson, “ Some edible fats and oils.” 

Mr. Gross, while serving as assistant in organic analysis, has con- 
tinued the investigation of the analytical properties of salicylic acid. 
The investigations upon the amylolytic enzymes, the ash-constituents 
of foods, and the relation of chemical composition to calorific power 
in fuels are also being continued by the officers and advanced students, 
three candidates for the Ph.D. and four for the A.M. having been 
engaged in work in this laboratory during either the whole or part of 
the year. Notwithstanding the gratifying growth of graduate work 
in this branch of chemistry, the number of men available for positions 
in this line of work is far from sufficient to meet the demands made 
upon the department. Inquiries are constantly being received for 
men to fill research positions in food chemistry in the federal service, 
the State experiment stations, and in commercial laboratories. 

During the year Professor Sherman has completed and published 
his textbook on “The chemistry of food and nutrition” and has lec- 
tured in Baltimore, and four times at Pratt Institute on different 
phases of food chemistry. He has been made a member of the general 
committee on agricultural chemistry of the International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, has been appointed to the National Commission on 
Milk Standards, and elected to the executive committee of the New 
York Milk Committee. 


In addition to the regular instruction, special lectures have been 
given by prominent experts in certain lines of industrial chemistry, 
as follows: Dr. A. P. Hallock, chemist, Schultz Mineral Water Co., 
Tedustael avout on “ The manufacture of mineral waters”; Dr. 

Arthur H. Elliott, consulting engineer of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co., on “Gas manufacture”; Mr. H. S. Miner, chief 
chemist of the Welsbach Co., on “The industrial application of the 
rare earths”; Dr. Charles F. McKenna, chemical engineer, on 
“Cement”; Mr. Maximilian Toch, of Toch Bros., on “ Paints and 
pigments”; Dr. Leo H. Baekeland, consulting chemist, on “ Plastics.” 


Food Chemistry 
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Dr. Kress is continuing his investigations on textiles, fibers and 
plastics. Mr. William M. Booth is studying the subject of industrial 
wastes, and Mr. B. L. Pfeiffer the subject of rubber recovery. The 
undergraduate thesis work concerns the chemistry of paper coating, 
palm oil sludge, solvent recovery and glucose. 

During the past year Professor Whitaker lectured at Johns Hop- 
kins University on “Incandescent gas illumination,” and this lecture 
will soon appear as a chapter in the book on illuminating engineering 
to be issued by the Johns Hopkins Press. He also lectured on the 
“Chemistry of the rare earths for industrial purposes” before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Boston, on February 13, and on 
“The works chemist” before the students of the chemical department 
of the College of the City of New York on February 17. 

Seven candidates for the doctorate or the master’s degree are taking 
physical chemistry as their major subject this year. All research work 
has been on the general subject of the relationships existing between 
the weight of a falling drop of liquid and the sur- 
face tension, the Morgan drop weight appa- 
ratus being employed. 

Of the five candidates for the Ph.D. this June, all but one will 
probably enter the field of teaching. Mr. Schwartz will return to Troy 
Polytechnic as instructor; Miss Cann will become professor of chem- 
istry at Rockford College; Mr. Daghlian will probably spend another 
year in America before returning to Turkey; while Mr. Thomssen will 
go into industrial work. 

The new vacuum electric furnace has been installed and a num- 
ber of runs have been made with it. Several metallic resister fur- 

Electrochemical maces have been constructed with the new alloy 

Laboratory calorite of the General Electric Company. 

Research work has been or is being conducted in nickel plating, the 
deposition of metallic chromium and the electrolytic deposition of the 
heavy metals from fused baths. Professor Tucker, in conjunction 
with Dr. Moody, is still engaged on a study of the influence of nitrogen 
under pressure on certain metallic carbides. 


With the equipment of a new College laboratory in the large 
room formerly occupied by the department of metallurgy, Dr. Neish 
has had for the first time since general inorganic chemistry became a 

College Chemistry required course proper laboratory facilities for 
Laboratory Chemistry A. For the past three years the labora- 
tory work had to be given in one section on Saturdays; it is now given 


Physical Chemistry 
Laboratory 
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in sections on Mondays and Tuesdays. The total accommodation of 
the laboratory is one hundred and ninety-eight students, sixty-six at 
one time. The inclusion of the laboratory, lecture-room and instructors’ 
offices in one large room has been found to be of decided advantage 
in handling large classes. The creation of an assistantship, and the 
appointment of Mr. Milliken to that office, have made it possible to 
devote one of the three lecture periods to a recitation in sections, also 
to have two instructors to a section in a laboratory. 

A new course, qualitative analysis for College students, has been 
organized this year; it extends through the year and is equivalent to 
the one offered in applied science. The need and advantage of a full 
year’s course for College students was shown by a registration of 
twenty-two; practically all of these students intend entering applied 
science or medicine. 

On Tuesday and Thursday evenings Dr. Neish gave a lecture and 
laboratory course in extension teaching in the new laboratory. During 
January and February he gave a course of nine public lectures on 
Elementary Chemistry. Mr. Milliken gave an evening course of fifty 
lectures and laboratory practice on “General elementary chemistry 
with industrial applications” in the School of Industrial Arts, Teach- 
ers College. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE 


Some of the native Chinese students occupied in this department 
with seminar work have, in the course of the winter, endeavored to 
combine the results of their studies in foreign disciplines under the 
faculty of political science with their knowledge of Chinese, and some 
interesting English papers have been and are being written, in which 
material buried in Chinese literature is treated from the comparative 
point of view with western methods. One of these papers, written by 
a Chinese Confucianist, represents the life and teachings of the great 
Chinese philosopher in the light of foreign science. What we have 
hitherto read about Confucius in European languages has been written 
by authors educated in a different sphere of thought; here we have 
the views of an adherent of his doctrine, who received some of his 
mental training in an American University. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


The interesting experiment has been tried this year of asking a 
number of well-known scholars from different parts of the country 
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to cooperate in giving a course of ten public lectures on Greek litera- 
ture. The course began on March 2 with an introductory lecture by 
Professor Paul Shorey of the University of Chicago. The succeed- 
ing lectures were as follows: The Epic, by Professor Herbert Weir 
Smyth of Harvard; the Lyric, Professor Perry; Tragedy, Professor 
Wheeler; Comedy, Professor Edward Capps of Princeton; History, 
Professor Bernadotte Perrin of Yale; Oratory, Professor Charles 
Forster Smith of the University of Wisconsin; Philosophy, Professor 
Woodbridge; Alexandrian literature, Professor Henry W. Prescott of 
the University of Chicago; Greek influence on Roman literature, Pro- 
fessor Lodge. The lectures were rather popular in character and a 
special emphasis was laid upon the universality and permanent value 
of Greek literature. It is the intention to publish these lectures shortly 
in the regular series of University public lectures. 

Professor Knapp attended the annual meetings of the Classical 
Association of New England and the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. To the latter Association he was accredited 
delegate to convey the greetings of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States. On April 10 he lectured at the University of 
Wisconsin, 

With the completion of the Hall of Philosophy in the summer, the 
archeological collections will be transferred from their present dark 
and incommodious quarters in the basement of the Library to a well- 
appointed room on the top floor of the new building, which will be 
provided with ample cases for the exhibition of typical specimens and 
new acquisitions, large drawer-space for the mass of objects intended 
for research work, a rack specially designed for the Latin inscriptions, 
a lantern, and accommodations for the large series of photographs and 
slides. The original specimens, including the departmental collection 
and that loaned by Professor Olcott, amount already to about seven 
thousand objects dating from the earliest Stone Age to the end of the 
Western Empire. Professor Olcott hopes to have them all installed 
in their new quarters by Commencement Day. Miss Wilfrida F. 
Messenger, a graduate student, has kindly offered to aid in the classi- 
fication and cataloguing of the accumulated material. Among the 
more recent loans is a beautiful series of primitive stone weapons and 
implements found by Dr. Trassagnac of Verdun, France, in the gravel 
beds and caves of Dordogne and Périgord. 

Professor Olcott will spend the next academic year in archzo- 
logical research in Italy. He hopes to complete the first volume of 
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his “ Dictionary of the Latin inscriptions,” covering the letter 4, which 
itself will form a book of over six hundred quarto pages. He lectured 
on May 12 before the Classical Club of the Normal College on 
“ Primitive civilization in Italy and the origin of the Romans”; and 
on May 23 attended the formal opening of the Bennett Museum of 
Christian Archeology of the Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, 
Illinois, where he delivered an addresé on “Early Christian art as 
illustrated by recent discoveries.” 

On January 20 Professor Lockwood gave an address before the 
Haverford College Classical Club on “ Rambles in European libraries.” 
On February 10 he lectured at Worcester Academy on “The Roman 
Campagna.” 

DEPARTMENT OF CLINICAL PATHOLOGY 


The new equipment of the department of clinical pathology, so 
generously provided for by gifts through the dean of the Medical 
School, is now installed, and the laboratory is in much better condition 
to carry on special work than at any time since its inception. The 
laboratory constructed by the managers of the Vanderbilt Clinic for 
the use of the department of clinical pathology in connection with 
section teaching has proved eminently satisfactory, and has enabled 
the students to work under much better conditions than heretofore. 
The private room connected with this laboratory is being used for 
the polygraphic study of cardiac disease. 

Dr. D. S. D. Jessup, in addition to his regular work in clinical 
pathology, has undertaken the instruction in bacteriology of the stu- 
dents in the College of Pharmacy. 

Dr. J. G. Hopkins, as pathologist to the Sloane Hospital for Women, 
is organizing the pathological department of that hospital, and is carry- 
ing out considerable chemical work on the urinary partitions in the 
eclamptic cases in the obstetrical division. He is also engaged in 
investigating some complications which occur in the course of the 
Wassermann reaction, and in a study of certain phases of complement 
fixation. This work, on account of the greater facilities offered, is 
being developed in the laboratory of St. Luke’s Hospital, where Dr. 
Hopkins holds the position of bacteriologist. 

Professor Vogel has recently published an article on the urinary 
chlorides in certain chronic diseases and a pamphlet on clinical ana- 
lytical methods for the use of students in the course on clinical pa- 
thology, and is just finishing a paper on the purin bases of food. He 
has been at work on a revised and enlarged edition of his translation 
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of Schmidt’s “ Pain: Its causation and diagnostic significance in in- 
ternal disease.” The book will probably be issued in a few weeks. 

Professor Wood has rewritten the chapters on the blood and on 
tumors for the new edition of Professor Prudden’s “Textbook of 
pathology,” and is now engaged in a revision of his book on “ Chemical 
and microscopical diagnosis,” the third edition of which will shortly 
appear. He is also studying the effect of certain physical agents on 
bacteria. Much time during the last few months has been devoted to 
the organization and equipment of the new laboratory at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, of which Professor Wood is director. Practically all of 
the teaching material for the course in clinical pathology is obtained 
from this laboratory, hence its great value to the department. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Commission on Employers’ Liability, Unemployment, and the 
Causes of Industrial Accidents, of which Professor Seager is vice- 
chairman, has just concluded its work by submitting three reports to 
the legislature. One of these deals comprehensively with the problem 
of unemployment and concludes with a recommendation that the state 
establish a series of labor exchanges to assist the unemployed to find 
work. The second discusses the causes and prevention of industrial 
accidents and concludes with numerous recommendations intended to 
strengthen the factory inspection service of the state and make the 
safety requirements of the labor law more effective. The third dis- 
cusses the recent decision of the Court of Appeals declaring uncon- 
stitutional the compulsory compensation law passed by the legislature 
last year on the recommendation of this Commission. It suggests the 
only adequate remedy for the situation created by this adverse decision, 
an amendment to the state constitution. 

The first incumbent of the lectureship on the Julius Beer founda- 
tion was Leonard T. Hobhouse, professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of London. His eight lectures on “ Social evolution and polit- 
ical theory,” delivered in April, were very largely attended and proved 
to be most interesting. In the same month Professor Giddings de- 
livered two addresses in Indianapolis before the Northern Indiana State 
Teachers Association on the topics: “The discovery of great men,” . 
and “ The education of conscience.” 

Professor Seligman’s book on “The income tax” was published 
by the Macmillan Company in February and has almost run through 
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the first edition at this writing. The French translation of ‘The 
shifting and incidence of taxation” appeared about the same time. 

At the Harvard-Princeton debate, held at Princeton on April 3, 
Dr. Tenney was one of the three judges. 

The annual spring meeting of the Academy of Political Science took 
place on May 12 and 13.. The subject was the reform of the criminal 
law and procedure, and many papers of distinction were read. The 
conference closed with a dinner at the Hotel Astor, at which the 
President of the United States, the attorney-general, and the new 
senator from New York spoke. 

No less than eight numbers of the Series in History, Economics 
and Public Law, published by the faculty of political science under 
the editorship of Professor Seligman, have appeared this spring. Sey- 
eral of them comprise entire volumes. They are as follows: Sidney 
David Brummer, “ Political history of New York State during the 
period of the Civil War”; Edgar Jacob Fisher, “ New Jersey as a 
Royal Province”; Edward Ewing Pratt, “Industrial causes of con- 
gestion of population in New York City”; Chen Huan-Chang, “ The 
economic principles of Confucius and his school”; Hawkling L. Yen, 
“A survey of constitutional development in China”; George H. 
Porter, “ Ohio politics during the Civil War period”; Alfred Z. Reed, 
“Political subdivisions under the State constitutions Secon Chapin: 
“Education and the mores.” 

The work in sociology in the summer session will consist of lectures 
by Professor Lester F. Ward of Brown University and by Professor 
Giddings. Professor Giddings will also conduct a seminar. De 
Tenney is to deliver a series of lectures on general sociology at the 
Summer School of Sociology at Grove City College, Pa. 

The attractiveness of the sociological seminar room in Kent Hall 
has been greatly increased recently by the acquisition of an excellent 
bust of Charles Darwin and well-executed portraits of Herbert Spencer, 
J. S. Mill and Walter Bagehot. 

The number of registrations in graduate courses in sociology dur- 
ing the past year has exceeded all previous records. In both semesters 
the number was considerably above two hundred and fifty. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


The appointment of Professor Charles Sears Baldwin as professor 
of rhetoric and English composition is noted elsewhere. Dr. Frank 
H. Ristine and Carl Van Doren have been appointed as instructors. 
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Dr. Ristine took his A.B. and A.M. at Wabash College in 1905 and 
1906, respectively, and his Ph.D. at Columbia in 1910. He was 
Columbia University fellow in 1908-09, and was appointed acting 
professor at Wabash College in 1909. During the present year he is 
studying abroad. His volume on English Tragi-comedy has appeared 
in the Columbia Studies in English. Mr. Carl Van Doren graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1907. He was appointed Columbia 
University scholar in 1908-09 and University fellow in 1909-10. He 
will receive the Ph.D. from Columbia at this Commencement. His 
dissertation on Thomas Love Peacock is to be published this spring 
by J. M. Dent and Co. of London. 

Mr. John Warren Taylor, who for the past three years has been 
instructor in English at Columbia College, has accepted an appointment 
as instructor in the University of Wisconsin. 

During the second semester of the present year, the graduate courses 
in comparative literature formerly given by Professor Spingarn have 
been carried on by Dr. Harold DeWolf Fuller, of the New York 
Nation and Dr. Edwin A. Greenlaw of Adelphi College, Brooklyn; 
the undergraduate course has been conducted by Mr. Clayton Meeker 
Hamilton, A.M. 1go!. 

The courses in English during the coming summer session will be 
given by Professors Thorndike, Ayres and Dr. Wright, of the depart- 
ment, and by Professors William E. Mead of Wesleyan University, 
William B. Cairns of the University of Wisconsin, and Joseph V. 
Denney of Ohio State University. 

Fifty students taking major subjects in the department will receive 
the master’s degree at Commencement, and there will probably be a 
number of additional candidates in October. 

Among the volumes that will shortly appear in the Columbia 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature are “Dekker’s dra- 
matic career,” by May Leland Hunt, and “ James I as a man of letters,” 
by Allan F. Westcott. 

On March 2, Professor Brander Matthews delivered in Earl Hall 
a lecture on “English orthography: What it is and what it ought to 
be,” and in March and April, a series of lectures at the New Theater 
on the Development of the English Drama, illustrated by scenes from 
plays of various periods. Professor Matthews will deliver the Com- 
mencement week Phi Beta Kappa oration at Franklin-Marshall Col- 
lege; the subject of the oration will be “ American language.” 

In January, Professor Fletcher gave a series of lectures on com- 
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parative literature at the University of Cincinnati and another course 
of lectures at Vassar College. 

Professor Lawrence’s Hewitt lectures, on “ Social ideals in popular 
story,” which have recently been given at Cooper Union, will shortly 
be published in book form by the Columbia Press. 

Lectures under the auspices of the department were given, on 
January 26, by Henry Arthur Jones, on the “Aims and duties of a 
national theater,” and, on March 16, by William C. Brownell, on 
Criticism. 

The committee on the George Rice Carpenter Memorial Library 
wishes to acknowledge subscriptions and gifts in additiom to those 
printed in former issues of the QUARTERLY, from Miss Maude M. 
Frank and Miss Sarah Lewis. The total receipts of the Library to 
date amount to one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, in addi- 
tion to which some five hundred volumes have been contributed. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENITO-URINARY DISEASES 


The clinical and didactic lectures have been given by Professor 
Hayden weekly in the amphitheater of the Vanderbilt Clinic as usual, 
except that the hour has been changed from three to four o’clock. 
A new electric lamp has been installed, which lights the amphitheater 
in a most satisfactory manner. The Bellevue Hospital clinics have been 
given early in the course by Professor Hayden. 

The section teaching has been conducted by the chief of clinic, Dr. 
Reynolds. This course affords opportunity for the student personally 
to conduct examinations and carry out treatment. Cystoscopic exami- 
nation and ureteral catheterization are also taught first by means of 
models and phantoms, being finally demonstrated on the patient. Anew 
phantom bladder of greatly improved pattern has been purchased, 
which will add greatly to the equipment. It is hoped that a stereop- 
ticon and “high frequency ” apparatus will soon be installed. 

The improvement in the work of the clinic which was anticipated 
as a result of Dr. Stein’s return from abroad has been fully realized, 
and the department is under obligation to him for the use of apparatus, 
especially the dark-field microscopic attachment, which renders it pos- 
sible to demonstrate the Spirocheta pallida to the members of the class. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


The Germanic Journal Club has had one of its most successful 
seasons, the credit being due in large measure to the energetic secretary 
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of the club. At the January meeting Professor Ernst Daenell, Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor for 1910-11, was the guest of honor and presented 
a masterly exposition of the subject: “ Goethe as a historian”; and at 
the meeting in March Professor Max Walter, director of the Muster- 
schule in Frankfort, entertained the club with an illuminating account 
of the progress of reform in the teaching of modern languages in 
Germany. 

In the course of the discussions incidental to these monthly meet- 
ings, a number of important departmental plans have taken shape. A 
duplicate card catalog of all the books on Germanics in the library is 
to be prepared for the departmental library in the new Philosophy 
building; and in order to provide for a more systematic method of 
additions to its library, the department has divided the whole field of 
Germanic languages and literatures among its members. Each officer 
will make himself familiar with the present resources and needs of the 
library in the field assigned to him and will make recommendations 
for purchases. At the February meeting Dr. Allen W. Porterfield, 
the secretary of the club, was elected to serve also as secretary of the 
department. 

The activities of the Deutscher Verein have again been varied and 
successful, the chief features of the season’s work being the special 
Kommers in honor of Professor Daenell and the very excellent per- 
formances, in conjunction with the Deutscher Kreis of Barnard Col- 
lege, of a four-act comedy, Moser’s Kopnickerstrasse 120. The interest 
in the regular meetings has been well sustained. Dr. Porterfield lec- 
tured before the Verein on Oberammergau and the Passion Play, and 
Mr. Heuser on Hauptmann’s Biberpelz. Professor Max Walter also 
gave an informal talk on German school life. 

Professor Tombo delivered a series of lectures on various subjects 
dealing with German literature at the One hundred and thirty-fifth 
Street branch of the New York Public Library in March and April. 
On March 11 he spoke in the Great Hall of Cooper Institute in the 
Department of Education series on educational topics. On March 
17 he lectured at Vassar College, on March 31 at the Hotel Astor 
under the auspices of the Germanistic Society. On April 7 he delivered 
a lecture on “ Parzival and its religious background,” at Christ Church, 
Staten Island. He addressed the Third Panel Sheriff Jury on Febru- 
ary 21, the Vorkimpfer Klub on March 16, the Philolexian Society of 
Columbia University on March 22, the Schoolmasters Club on April 
22, and the New York Association of High School Teachers of German 
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on April 29. During his sabbatical leave in the first half-year Pro- 
fessor Tombo represented the United States at the “ Congrés Inter- 
national de l’enseignement technique supérieur” at Brussels early in 
September, and in the course of the autumn and winter delivered a 
series of lectures, as the first foreign representative of the Germanistic 
Society of America, in a large number of German cities and at uni- 
versities and technical schools, the latter comprising all the universi- 
ties and a number of technical schools of Prussia and Saxony, the 
lectures being delivered under the auspices of the Prussian and Saxon 
ministries of public instruction. He also arranged an exhibit of 
material illustrating higher education in the United States in the Aula 
of the University of Leipzig and the Roosevelt room of the University 
of Berlin. 

Professor Braun lectured under various auspices in the course of 
the half-year just concluded, and Mr. Heuser gave several lectures for 
the Board of Education of New York City. Professor Remy lectured 
on the Tannhauser legend before the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprach- 
verein in February. In March he addressed the Musical Circle of 
Dover, N. J., on Wagner and his work. At the January meeting he 
was elected president of the New York Branch of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Sprachverein. Dr. Max Walter delivered a lecture under 
the auspices of the division of modern languages and literatures on 
“Der Dialekt in der Schule und die deutsche Bithnenaussprache” on 
March 27. 

The work of the summer session will be conducted by Professors 
Hervey, ‘Remy and Braun, Dr. Porterfield, Mr. Heuser and Mr. 
Schulze. The department is fortunate in the addition to its summer 
staff of Professor Camillo von Klenze, head of the German department 
at Brown University and sometime professor of German at Chicago 
University. Professor von Klenze will give a course on the history 
of German literature, and one on the origin and development of the 
Novelle in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Another special 
feature of the summer school program is a series of public lectures 
by the above-named members of the department and Professor von 
Klenze. 


DEPARTMENT OF History 
On account of Professor Sloane’s absence from the University on 


leave, Professor Robinson has been acting head of the department 
during the first term and Professor Dunning during the second. Pro- 
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fessor Sloane’s course on the nineteenth century has been given by 
Professor Hazen of Smith College. 

Professor Robinson read a paper on “ The new history” before 
the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, Saturday, April 22. 

Professor Shepherd has been elected vice-president of the “ Circulo 
Literario Hispano” and a member of the executive committee of The 
Mexico Society of New York. He has delivered addresses on Latin 
American trade relations before The Quill Club and The Manu factur- 
ing Perfumers Association of the United States at New York, The 
Board of Trade at Hoboken, The Commercial Club at Boston, The 
Pan-American Commercial Conference at Washington and The New 
England Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Association at 
Providence. The historical atlas upon which he has been at work is 
now in process of publication. 

Professor Shotwell addressed the History Teachers’ Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland at their annual meeting at Washing- 
ton on March to on “ The social point of view in the study and teach- 
ing of history. He also gave a series of ten lectures to the graduating 
class at West Point during April and May. During March he gave a 
series of three public lectures for the department of philosophy on 
“Mystery, magic and theology.” Professor Shotwell is also editing, 
with Professor Giddings, an encyclopedia of original documents, which 
will be published in the course of the year. 

Professor Botsford is engaged in preparing a text-book in ancient 
history for secondary schools, which Macmillan will bring out in July. 
Professor Hayes gave a lecture on the “ British Parliamentary crisis ” 
at the Harlem Y. M. C. A. on March 11. Mr. Sait has delivered a 
course of public lectures for the New York Board of Education on the 
“ Foundations of modern Europe.” He has recently been reappointed 
secretary of the Intercollegiate Civic League. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Mr. Lloyd L. Dines has been appointed to an instructorship in Bar- 
nard College to succeed Mr. W. C. Krathwohl. Mr. Dines is a master 
of arts of Northwestern University, where he served as an instructor 
in mathematics during 1906-08. Since 1908, Mr. Dines has been 
a graduate student at the University of Chicago, where during 1910-11 
he has held the senior fellowship in mathematics. Mr. R. G. Cox, a 
graduate student of mathematics during 1910-11, has accepted an ap- 
pointment to be assistant professor of mathematics in Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Messrs. George L. Pfeiffer and F. C. Nowlan have been appointed 
assistants in mathematics to succeed Messrs. J. J. Corbett and J. E. 
Gray. Mr. Pfeiffer gained the degree of mechanical engineer at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 1910. During 1910-11 he has held 
a scholarship in Columbia University and has pursued graduate study 
satisfying the requirements for the degree of master of arts. Mr. 
Nowlan was graduated from Acadia University in 1908 with honors 
in mathematics. In 1909 he was appointed to a University scholarship 
in mathematics at Harvard and was given the degree of master of arts 
in 1910. During the following year he was instructor in mathematics 
at the Georgia School of Technology. During 1910-11 he has been 
instructor in the Horace Mann School and has continued the study of 
advanced mathematics. 

During October and November of 1911, Dr. Jacques Hadamard, 
professor of analytical and higher mechanics in the Collége de France, 
will give at Columbia a course of lectures in the Calculus of variations 
and a course in the Partial differential equations of physics. 

Professor H. S. White, of the department of mathematics of Vassar 
College, who gave instruction in the summer session at Columbia in 
1910, has accepted reappointment for the session of 1911. Professor 
Keyser will conduct graduate courses in mathematics in the summer 
session of 1911 in the University of California. 

Professor Fiske was one of the representatives of Columbia Uni- 
versity at the meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Lehigh University 
on November 25 and 26, 1910. He was elected a member of the 
executive committee of the Association. As representative of the 
College Entrance Examination Board he attended the Conference of the 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association, 
held in Chicago March 1, 1911, and read a paper entitled, “ Entrance 
examinations as a basis for admission to medical colleges in the United 
States.” Professor Fiske was a member of the committee appointed 
by the American Mathematical Society to arrange for the republication 
of the Evanston Colloquium, a volume containing the lectures delivered 
in Chicago at the time of the World’s Fair by Professor Felix Klein of 
Gottingen. The volume has just made its appearance. 

At recent meetings of the American Mathematical Society papers 
were presented by members of the department as follows. By Pro- 
fessor Kasner: “‘Equitangentials in space”; “Invariants of horn 
angles.” By Professor Fite: “ Irreducible homogeneous linear groups 
of order p" and degree p or p?.” By Dr. Lennes: “ Duality in projec- 
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tive geometry”; “A direct proof that the number of terms in an in- 
finite determinant is of the same potency as the continuum ”’; “ A neces- 
sary and sufficient condition that an infinite series of continuous func- 
tions having a continuous sum-function approach that sum-function 
uniformly ” ; “ Extension and applications of a theorem due to Ascali se 
“ A point set definition of a simple closed surface”; “ A new necessary 
and sufficient condition that a Taylor’s series obtained from a given 
function may be convergent and still fail to represent the function.” 
By Professor Keyser: “A sensuous representation of paths leading 
from the inside to the outside of an ordinary sphere in point space of 
four dimensions without penetrating the surface.” 

Professor D. E. Smith gave an address before the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics and Science at Cleveland, November 30, 
1910, on “ The teaching of geometry.” On March 17 Professor Key- 
ser delivered a lecture before the Philosophical Club of Princeton Uni- 
versity on “The nature and philosophical significance of the mathe- 
matical doctrine of invariance.” 

By action of the Trustees, February 6, there was established a prize, 
to be known as the Professor Van Amringe Mathematical Prize, which 
is to be awarded annually to that student who, having been regularly 
enrolled in Columbia College as a candidate for an academic degree for 
not less than one academic year and a half and not more than two 
academic years, shall be deemed most proficient in the mathematical 
subjects designated during the year of award for freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the College. The amount of the prize will be the annual 
income of the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars, given to the 
University for the purpose by George G. De Witt, of the class of 1867. 

By a revision of the mathematical program of Columbia College, 
provision has been made whereby a College student may begin the study 
of analytical geometry in the middle of the freshman year and enter 
upon the calculus at the beginning of the sophomore year. The revised 
mathematical program of the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chem- 
istry prescribes a course in the calculus of five hours a week for one 
year. 

DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY 


In February, Professor Walker was appointed by President Taft 
a member of the Annual Assay Commission, which met at Philadelphia 
for the purpose of testing the coinage of the various mints of the 
United States during the year 1910, both for weight and fineness. Pro- 
fessor Howe was elected president of the International Society for 
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Testing Materials. Professor Campbell was reelected a vice-president 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, and chairman of the section 
of astronomy, physics and chemistry. He is also chairman of the 
committee on non-ferrous alloys of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

The president of the Alumni Association of the Schools of Engi- 
neering appointed Professors Walker and Campbell managing editors 
of the School of Mines Quarterly, for the year IQIO—II. More 
interest is being shown by the alummi in this publication, and some 
interesting papers are being received by the editors. Professors Howe 
and Campbell are associate editors of the Internationale Zeitschrift fur 
Metallographe. 

Professor Campbell delivered a lecture in March before the Engi- 
neering Society of Stevens Institute on “The application of metal- 
lography.” 

DEPARTMENT OF MINING 


During the past year Professor Munroe has held the office of pres- 
ident of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
He presided at the annual meeting held last summer at Madison, Wis., 
and delivered an address on “ Efficiency in engineering education,” 
which served as an introduction to a discussion of that subject. A 
symposium was also organized by him for the further consideration of 
the methods of teaching calculus to engineering students. In connec- 
tion with these discussions a large amount of correspondence was nec- 
essary, and a mass of material was brought out that is likely to prove of 
great value in producing advances in methods of engineering educa- 
tion. 

In the first term of the present year Professor Peele was absent on 
leave, making a visit by way of the Suez Canal and East Coast of 
Africa to the gold mines of the Transvaal and the diamond mines at 
Kimberley. He also visited several points in Rhodesia, and took the 
opportunity to see Victoria Falls, about 1000 miles from the mouth of 
the Zambesi River. In the mining regions he had opportunity to see 
many of the large mines and met a number of the School of Mines 
graduates, some of whom are occupying prominent positions as man- 
agers or engineers. Afterward, he went to Argentine and Chile, re- 
turning by the west coast of South America and the Isthmus of 
Panama, to New York, in December. 

Before leaving home, Professor Peele completed the work of revis- 
ing his book on “ Compressed air plant,’ a new edition of which was 
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issued last fall. The present edition includes about one hundred and 
thirty-five pages of new text and eighty-seven new illustratiions, 
chiefly on rock-drills, coal-cutters and related subjects. Professor 
Munroe is now absent on leave for the second half-year and is spend- 
ing a well-earned vacation in Europe. 

To assist in carrying on the departmental work during the year, 
Professor James Farley McClelland, 1900S, head of the department 
of mining at Yale University, delivered the lectures on Mining 51 in 
the first term and is now giving Mining 54 and 56. In the first term 
Professor Kurtz took Mining 71 and Professor Munroe, Mining 73. 

In 1910-11, for the second time, Mr. Judd has given a course of 
lectures, on “ Excavation, tunneling, boring and shaft-sinking,” to the 
second-year class in civil engineering. A number of lectures on mining 
subjects, by visiting engineers, have been delivered during the year 
under the auspices of the Senior Mining Society. 


DEPARTMENT OF Music 


The registration greatly exceeds that of last year on account of the 
popularity of the courses in the history and appreciation of music. 
Owing to the size of the first class in this subject (Music 1-2), the 
course will be given for men only next year, pending an arrangement 
with Barnard College, to give the course there for women. The 
degree of bachelor of music will be conferred upon two candidates at 
the coming commencement exercises. 

Professor Cornelius Rubner’s “ Festival overture ” was performed 
in Philadelphia early in January by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. Karl Pohlig. Mr. Frank E. Ward’s Christmas 
cantata, “ The divine birth,” was performed on December 25 in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and on January 4 at Holy Trinity Church, New 
York. His violin sonata was played at a concert given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on January 109. 

Two chamber music concerts were given by the Marum String 
Quartet, and one by Professor Rubner, assisted by Mrs. Raymond 
Osburn (soprano), Clarence DeVaux Royer (violinist) and Willy 
Lamping (cellist). Professor Rubner gave a piano recital, and a 
recital of music for two pianos by Russian composers, assisted by Miss 
Dagmar Rubner. 

Six organ recitals were given in St. Paul’s chapel by the following 
organists: Frank E. Ward, assisted by Mrs. Frank E. Ward (soprano) ; 
W. R. G. Appel, assisted by Willy Lamping (’cello) and T. Bornstein 
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(cello) ; Walter Henry Hall, assisted by Mrs. Lilian Sherwood-New- 
kirk (soprano); William J. Krafft, assisted by Mrs. W. J. Krafft 
(soprano) ; Alfred Brinkler, assisted by Max Jacobs (violin) ; and F. 
W. Risburg, assisted by Miss Margaret Keyes (contralto) and S. 
Ollstein (violin). 

The University chorus, under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, 
gave two concerts, producing among other things the music to “ Mac- 
beth,” attributed to Matthew Locke, and Mendelssohn’s “ Tauda Sion.” 
The soloists were Madeline Carter (soprano), Helen Latham (con- 
tralto), George Matthew (tenor), R. Norman Joliffe (baritone), Mrs. 
Frank E. Ward (soprano), Miss Marie Wolf (contralto), John R. 
Thomas (tenor) and W. W. Thomas (bass). 

At the annual concert of compositions by students of the depart- 
ment, a trio for piano, violin and ‘cello by Edward B. Manning, present 
holder of the Mosenthai fellowship, was performed. 

The Philharmonic Society, under the leadership of Nr Bare 
Tuthill, had a very successful season. Besides the usual two concerts 
in Earl Hall and the Hotel Plaza, the orchestra played for a number 
of dramatic performances. 

Professor Mason delivered a course of fifteen lectures on classical 
and romantic composers at the Institute of Musical Art; a course of 
eight lectures on modern composers at the American Museum of 
Natural History ; and other courses for the Board of Education, Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, etc. He contributed many articles 
to the New Music Review, among them “A pragmatic view of 
harmony.” 

In connection with the chapel choir which has done excellent work 
the past winter, it is planned to give a course in Extension Teaching 
next year. The instructor will give attention to vocal faults, to tone 
placing, resonance, correct breathing, etc. Students will receive points 
for singing in the chapel choir as laboratory work, 

President Butler has presented the department with twenty-one 
framed portraits of great composers purchased on his recent trip 
abroad. 

The library has been greatly enriched by a generous gift of several 
hundred compositions for the ’cello, organ, chamber music, opera 
scores and other scores, by Mr. Perry Dickie of Brooklyn. The col- 
lection of music for the ’cello is quite complete. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY 


During the first half-year the regular lectures were delivered by 
Professor Starr on Thursday mornings and the clinics were held on 
Thursday afternoons, at which, in every case, patients were demon- 
strated illustrating the clinical condition presented by persons suffering 
from the diseases described in the lecture of the morning. In this way 
the subjects of diseases of the nerves and of the spinal cord were 
completely covered. 

During February Dr. E. W. Scripture gave a clinic at which a dem- 
onstration was made of the recent instruments invented for measuring 
the rapidity of thought processes, and also of the galvanometric test for 
the association of ideas illustrating the different intensity of impression 
produced by thoughts of different emotional content. The apparatus 
of Jung of Zurich was displayed. Dr. Scripture also held a clinic on 
the subject of stammering and stuttering, illustrating the great improve- 
ment made in the treatment of these patients under his method, espe- 
cially among school children. During March Professor J. R. Hunt 
gave four clinics on the subject of functional nervous diseases, par- 
ticular attention being given to the diseases incident to various 
occupations and employments. During April Dr. J. V. Haberman held 
two clinics on the subject of hypnotism and suggestive treatment at 
which he demonstrated these methods, hypnotizing more than twenty 
patients before the class. The clinics during April and May were held 
by Professor Starr on diseases of the brain. 

There was published in April a volume of one hundred and fifty 
pages containing the record of the neurological department of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic since its beginning. This record contains a sketch of the 
clinic and of the work that has been done there, together with a list of 
the various chiefs-of-clinic and clinical assistants, and a valuable 
analysis by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe of eighteen thousand cases of nervous 
disease, showing the relative frequency of the different varieties of 
these diseases in this large number of cases. A number of reprints of 
articles published by Professor Starr and by the clinical assistants were 
included in this volume. 


DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


At the annual meeting of the New York Pathological Society, held 
at the New York Academy of Medicine on January 11, Professor Mac- 
Callum was elected president, Professor Larkin vice-president, Dr. 
Pappenheimer, secretary and editor, and Professor F. C. Wood, treas- 
urer. Emeritus Professor T. M. Prudden was reelected trustee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Adler made the annual address as chairman of the 
National Child Labor Committee, at Birmingham, Alabama, March 12; 
he also gave five public addresses to women on the subject of “An 
attempt at an ethical definition of woman’s place in the state, in indus- 
thy; eta, 

Dr. Eastman delivered a lecture, in November, under the auspices 
of the Consumers’ League of Cleveland, Ohio, on “ The art and moral 
of Walt Whitman’s poetry’; in December addressed the Saturn Club 
of Buffalo on “ Democratic government and the position of women ” ; 
in January addressed the Civitas Club of Brooklyn on “ Tolstoy and 
Mark Twain on art”; and on March 29 delivered a lecture for the 
University Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., on “The enjoyment ‘of 
poetry.” 

Professor Miller delivered the annual lectures om the Paddock 
Foundation at the General Theological Seminary, New York, on the 
subject “ Religious life and rational life.” 

Two series of public lectures at the University were conducted 
under the auspices of the department: by Professor Shotwell of the 
department of history on “ Mystery, magic and theology, A study in 
the history of religion ”; and by Professor Paul Shorey of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on “The Platonic tradition in philosophy and 
literature.” 

Exercises commemorative of the philosophical work of David 
Hume were held on April 26, the two hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. Professor A. C. McGiffert, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, spoke on “ Hume’s influence upon religious thought,” and Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge on “ Hume’s place in modern philosophy.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


During the autumn Professor Hallock gave his usual course of five 
‘lectures on “ The physical basis of color” for the benefit of students 
in art and architecture, and also a short course on the fundamentals of 
sound and tone quality, especially as applied to articulate speech, in 
the course of Professor Farnsworth. He has given, at St. Barthol- 
omew’s Lyceum, a course of nine lectures under the City department of 
education upon the general subject of the mechanics of molecules, 
atoms and corpuscles. This course treats the subject from a novel 
point of view and is being very well attended. Herein are brought 
together all the facts available from all sources bearing upon our 
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present theories as to the ultimate nature of matter and its relation to 
electricity. Drawing as it does from the fields of the kinetic theory 
of matter and heat, from general electrical phenomena, from the phe- 
nomena in vacuum tubes, from conduction of electricity in gases, and 
from spectrum analysis and radio-activity, the attempt is being made 
to coordinate all this information into a comparatively simple picture of 
the present state of our knowledge concerning this fundamental ques- 
tion. 

On February sixteenth Dr. Trowbridge delivered an illustrated 
public lecture on “ The dynamics of flying,” in which he outlined the 
historical development of aviation, particularly from the standpoint of 
the discoveries in aerodynamics, which have made flight by mechanical 
means possible. 

Mr. G. C. Loening, who received the A.M. degree in physics in 
June, 1910, has published, under the title “ Monoplanes and biplanes,” 
a book of three hundred pages, with more than two hundred illustra- 
tions, which is based largely on the work Mr. Loening did in writing 
his master’s essay. A portion of the book is devoted to the principles 
of aerodynamics, and contains several new contributions to the subject 
of aviation. 

Dr. Trowbridge has recently received from the National Academy 
of Sciences a grant of four hundred dollars from the Lawrence Smith 
Fund to employ assistance in extending his research on the physical 
nature of meteor trains, and on atmospheric currents at great altitudes. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Professor Frederic S. Lee has been appointed director of this de- 
partment. His professorship has been named the Dalton professorship 
of physiology in memory of Dr. John C. Dalton, who introduced experi- 
mental physiology into the College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
taught it most successfully for many years. 

The work of the department is being reorganized. Two additional 
professional physiologists have been added to the staff, Frank Henry 
Pike as assistant professor and Horatio B. Williams as associate. 
Professor Pike is a graduate in arts of Indiana University, and re- 
ceived his doctorate of philosophy at the University of Chicago in 1907. 
He has been connected with the University of Chicago since 1903, and 
has held there successively the posittons of fellow, assistant and in- 
structor in physiology. He was formerly an instructor in embryology 
at the biological station of Indiana University, and for the summers of 
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1909 and 1910 was an instructor in general physiology at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Wood’s Hole, Mass. His success both as 
teacher and as investigator has been marked. His researches have 
dealt chiefly with the physiology of the central nervous system, and he 
has already made many important contributions to this subject. He 
looks at physiology from a broadly biological standpoint, and is engaged 
in a comprehensive investigation of the phylogeny of function in the 
central nervous system, with special reference to the segmental theory 
and the theory of cerebral localization. He will take charge of the 
undergraduate course in physiology in Columbia College and some of 
the graduate courses leading to the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. 

Dr. Williams received from Syracuse University the degree of A.B. 
in 1900 and that of M.D. in 1905. He was an assistant in physics in 
Syracuse University for three years and was on the staff of the Hudson 
Street Hospital in this city for one year and a half. For the past four 
years he has been an instructor in physiology at the Cornell Medical 
School. He has made important researches on the application of 
physical methods in the solving of physiological problems. Pevexpects 
to spend the coming summer abroad visiting several of the leading 
laboratories and obtaining a complete outfit of apparatus for the inves- 
tigation of the heart by electrical methods. Donald Gordon, M.D. 
Columbia 1906, has been appointed to an instructorship. 

A new course entitled clinical physiology and dealing with the 
application of physiological methods to the problems of clinical medi- 
cine, has been established and will be given next year. During Feb- 
ruary and March Professor Lee gave at the American Museum of 
Natural History the Jesup Lectures on “ Scientific features of modern 
medicine.” The lectures will be published in the autumn by the Colum- 
bia University Press. Professor Lee has also recently given the fol- 
lowing lectures: on “ Vivisection” at Dartmouth College; on “ Fatigue 
as a factor in disease and accidents” at Teachers College; and on 
“Fatigue in relation to health and efficiency” before the Society of 
Superintendents of Training Schools for Nurses at its annual meeting 
in Boston. 

DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


Warfield T. Longcope, M.D., has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of the practice of medicine. He was graduated from Johns Hop- 
kins University in arts in 1897, and in medicine in 1901. After his 
graduation he went to Philadelphia as resident pathologist of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, which position he held until 1905, since which time 
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he has been director of the Ayer Clinical Laboratory of that institution. 
During these ten years Dr. Longcope has been a productive worker in 
pathology and bacteriology. His most important researches have been 
in diseases of the haematopoietic system and the arteries, both along 
morphological and experimental lines. In addition, he has been able 
to foster a like scientific activity in his assistants. His career as a 
teacher began in 1906, when he was made instructor in medicine in 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 1908, he was advanced to be 
assistant professor of applied medicine and assistant visiting physician 
to the University Hospital, from which positions he now comes to 
Columbia. As a teacher he has been most successful in bringing 
lahoratory experiment to the aid of the student in elucidating the dis- 
turbances of function seen at the bedside. Dr. Longcope is one of 
the best known of the younger generation of highly trained and scien- 
tifically productive American clinicians, who are destined, with uni- 
versity hospitals and adequate laboratories, not private practice, as 
their field of work, to place the departments of practice of medicine in 
our universities upon the same plane of educational and scientific effh- 
ciency as the departments of anatomy, physiology and pathology. Dr. 
Longcope is a member of the editorial board of the Archives of Inter- 
nal Medicine. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


A course of public lectures was given in January and February by 
nine leading psychologists from other universities, as follows: 


January 31—Measurement of musical capacity, Professor C. E. 
Seashore, University of Iowa. 

February 1—Social psychology, Professor Charles H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

February 2—Memory and imagination, Professor E. B. Titchener, 
Cornell University. 

February 3—Frailties of imageless thought, Professor J. R. Angell, 
University of Chicago. 

February 4—The standpoint and scope of social psychology, Pro- 
fessor Mary Whiton Calkins, Wellesley College. 

February 6—The psychology of dream states, Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, University of Wisconsin. 

February 7—The réle of the type in simple mental processes, Pro- 
fessor W. B. Pillsbury, University of Michigan. 

February 8—The ontological problem of psychology, Professor 
George T. Ladd, Yale University. ; 

February 9—Some psychological topics emphasized by pragmatism, 
Professor Josiah Royce, Harvard University. 
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During the period of these lectures there also occurred the mid- 
winter meeting of the New York Branch of the American Psychological 
Association, which met in the psychological laboratory on February 
3 and 4, and on the evening of February 3 held an additional session 
at the Faculty Club, in memory of the late Professor James. Pro- 
fessors Dewey and Miller of the department of philosophy were among 
the speakers at the evening session, and at other sessions papers were 
read by Professors Norsworthy, E. L. Thorndike and Woodworth, 
Dr. Hollingworth, Dr. Wells, and Mr. Strong. The attendance at 
these meetings was large and the scientific program extensive. Among 
those in attendance were the members of the executive committee of 
the next International Congress for Psychology, and it is announced 
that arrangements were perfected for holding the Congress at both 
Harvard and Columbia about Easter, 1913. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 


Professor Goodnow is giving the Kennedy fectures at the School 
of Philanthropy this year. 

Owing to the large number in the regular section in Politics in the 
College, a new section in that subject was formed especially for the 
new students entering in January. Professor Beard and Mr. Sait are 
offering the new course. 

Instruction in municipal government has been helpfully supple- 
mented by the course of lectures on City Planning given by Mr. George 
B. Ford. 

Eleven students in this department have completed their work in 
residence for the doctor’s degree, and four of these, who have also 
completed their dissertations, will presumably receive the degree at 
the coming Commencement. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


Within the past year a new laboratory for experimental surgery 
has been built and equipped by an anonymous donor, who has also 
agreed to give ten thousand dollars a year for four years for the 
prosecution of research in surgery. This munificent gift will not only 
enable the department of surgery to carry on the work it has hitherto 
been doing under great difficulties and at great personal sacrifice, but 
also to enlarge it to a considerable degree. The department will also 
be able to publish its contributions each year. 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


March meeting—The modification of 
the deed of gift of the Ernest Kemp- 
ton Adams research fellowship was 
accepted. This allows the appointment 
of the fellows from among the facul- 
ties, teaching staff, alumni, or students 
of Columbia University, or from 
among the distinguished physicists of 
the United States or any foreign 
country. 

The invitation of the rector and 
senate of the Royal University at Bres- 
lau to be represented in August next at 
the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
University was accepted. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: To the anonymous donor of 
$330,000 to meet the cost of a building 
for the Avery Library; to the anony- 
mous donor of the sum of $30,000 to 
be applied to meet the needs of the 
University at the discretion of the 
President; to the anonymous donor of 
$2,500 to be added to the fund for the 
increase and endowment of the law 
library; to Clarence Quintard Payne, 
of the class of 1882, School of Mines, 
for his gift to the University of 
$2,033.20, this being the amount of the 
money value of Mr. Payne’s scholar- 
ship while a student, with interest cal- 
culated at 5% to the date of the gift; 
to A. V. Williams Jackson, class of 
1882, for his gift of $50 to be applied 
to the payment of salaries in the de- 
partment of Indo-Iranian languages 
and for his gift of $50 to meet the cost 
of publishing the Indo-Iranian Series 
by the Columbia University Press. 

The proposal of the class of 1886 to 
erect a granite exedra as a memorial 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
graduation of the class was accepted. 

The agreement with the Presbyterian 
Hospital was approved and the chair- 
man of the board directed to execute 
the same in the name and on the behalf 
of the corporation, 

Resolved, That the site indicated on 
the general plan of the University 


buildings, 150 feet in length and 57 
feet in width, south of Schermerhorn 
and parallel with Fayerweather be, and 
the same is hereby designated as the 
site for a building to be occupied by 
and known as the Avery Library. 

Resolved, That the Trustees approve 
the action of the committee on build- 
ings and grounds in causing to be pre- 
pared plans for the immediate erection 
of such building on the site so ap- 
proved for the use of the Avery Li- 
brary, and also in part for the use of 
the department of architecture, for the 
time being, and until the entire build- 
ing is required for the use of the 
library, provided that the total cost of 
construction and equipment shall not 
exceed $330,000, and that the commit- 
tee be authorized to award contracts 
forthwith. 

Resolved, That the following sums 
be, and they are hereby appropriated 
for the maintenance and operation o 
the corporation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, namely: 

For educational adminis- 

tration and instruction, 

buildings and grounds, 

the library, and business 


administration .......-- $1,901,416.29 
Hor atiitiities: cnvecsile ess 58,420.00 
For ‘taxes and _ other 


charges, exclusive of in- 
terest, upon the Loubat 


and Williamsbridge 

properties .....-----++- 86,208.00 
For interest on the debt.. 138,070.00 
For payment on account of 

redemption fund due 

June I, I1912....--+-- .. 100,000.00 


Making in all the sum of. $2,284,114.29 

Resolved, That the sum so appro- 
priated be paid (1) out of the income 
and accumulation of invested funds 
applicable to such expenditures; (2) 
out of gifts for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the schedules; (3) out of 
the general income of the corporation ; 
(4) out of special sources of income 
mentioned in the schedules; (5) out of 
interest receivable; (6) out of moneys 
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paid by Barnard College or Teachers 
College; (7) if necessary, by borrow- 
ing. 

Resolved, That the Loubat property 
be charged and the interest account 
credited with interest paid on the 
mortgage on that property and with 
interest at 5 per cent. on the net 
amount of the advances made of the 
Gaillard Loubat library endowment 
fund. 

Resolved, That until the further 
order of the Trustees the excess of 
expenditure of income of the Wil- 
liamsbridge property be charged to the 
account of principal of said property. 

The total receipts to date from the 
estates of the late John Stewart Ken- 
nedy and the late George Crocker are 
reported as approximately $1,775,000 
and $693,000, respectively. 

The Finance Committee reported the 
renewal of the leases of its Upper 
Estate upon the valuations of the lots 
fixed by the Finance Committee at 4 
per cent. for the first four years and 
3% per cent. for the remainder of the 
term, in the case of the tenants who 
brought suit, and at 3% per cent. in the 
case of other tenants, and the adoption 
of the form of lease offered by the 
committee to the tenants, thus adjust- 
ing all outstanding matters of differ- 
ence with the lease holders. 

Resolved, That for the year 1911-12 
there be established: 29 scholarships in 
the School of Law; 29 scholarships in 
the School of Medicine; 62 scholar- 
ships in the Schools of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry; 10 scholarships 
in the School of Fine Arts; there being 
included in the above number scholar- 
ships now provided for these schools 
severally in the Statutes as follows: 


Schoolsos, aware ee ae 2I 
Schoolvor Medicine =. 13 
Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry (including Io, 
approximately, Pulitzer schol- 
ATS) hee ce ee eee 47 
School! ofsHine tAntssease eee 4 


Arthur Livingston, Ph.D., now assis- 
tant professor of Italian in Cornell 
University, was appointed assistant 
professor of the Romance languages 
and literatures, with a seat in the 
faculty of philosophy. 

The following appointments were 
made: Upon the nomination of Bar- 
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nard College—Charles S. Baldwin, 
Ph.D., to be professor of rhetoric 
and English composition, with a seat 
in the faculty of Barnard College; 
Helene M. Boas, A.B., to be assistant 
in botany; Annabella FE. Richards, 
A.B., to be assistant in chemistry, and 
David S. Muzzey, Ph.D., to be asso- 
ciate in history. Upon the nomination 
of Teachers College—Milo B. Hillegas 
to be assistant professor of elementary 
education, with a seat in the faculty of 
Teachers College. 

The following promotions were 
made: For one year from July 1, rot, 
or during the pleasure of the Trustees 
—Charles A. Harriman, associate in 
architecture, to be assistant professor 
of architecture; Hal T. Beans, instruc- 
tor in analytical chemistry, to be assist- 
ant professor of chemistry; Floyd J. 
Metzger, instructor in analytical chem- 
istry, to be assistant professor of ana- 
lytical chemistry; Everett J. Hall, in- 
structor in assaying, to be assistant 
professor of assaying; Eugene E. Ag- 
ger, instructor in economics, to be 
assistant professor of economics; 
Samuel Osgood Miller, instructor in 
drawing, to be assistant professor of 
drawing; Robert L. Schuyler, lecturer 
in history, to be assistant professor of 
history; Charles W. Thomas, instruc- 
tor in mechanical engineering, to be 
assistant professor of mechanical en- 
gineering; Harry L. Parr, instructor 
in mechanical engineering, to be assist- 
ant professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing; Edward F. Kern, instructor in 
metallurgy, to be assistant professor of 
metallurgy, and Alvan A. Tenney, in- 
structor in sociology, to be assistant 
professor of sociology. From and 
after July 1, 1911, or during the pleas- 
ure of the Trustees—Rudolf Tombo, 
Jr., assistant professor of the Germanic 
languages and literatures, to be asso- 
ciate professor of the Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures; Adam Leroy 
Jones, assistant professor of philos- 
ophy, to be associate professor of 
philosophy; George L. Meylan, assist- 
ant professor of physical education, to 
be associate professor of physical edu- 
cation; Henry R. Mussey, assistant 
professor of economics, to be associate 
professor of economics; Wilhelm A. 
Braun, assistant professor of the Ger- 
manic languages and literatures, to be 
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associate professor of the Germanic 
languages and literatures; John L. 
Gerig, instructor in Romance languages 
and literatures, to be assistant pro- 
fessor of Celtic, and Virginia C. Gil- 
dersleeve, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, to be professor of English. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed (for the academic year I910- 
Ir)* Charles U. Carpenter, F. E. D. 
Longacre, W. D’A. Ryan, F. M. Gris- 
wold, and F. M. Towl, lecturers in 
mechanical engineering. 

Leave of absence for the entire 
academic year IQII-I2 was granted to 
Professors William Tenney Brewster 
and George N. Olcott; for the second 
half-year 1911-12 to Professors John 
Dewey, William A. Hervey, George S. 
Huntington, James H. Robinson, James 
R. Wheeler, Robert S. Woodworth, 
and Edmund B. Wilson. Teachers 
College—for the first half-year 1911-12 
to Professors Arthur W. Dow and 
Hermann T. Vulte; for the second 
half-year 1911-12 to Professor Frank 
M. McMurry; Henry C. Pearson, prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann Elementary 
School, from November 1, I9gII, to 
March I, 1912. 

The title of Henry C. Sherman, 
Ph.D., now professor of organic anal- 
ysis, was changed to professor of food 
chemistry, that of Milton C. Whitaker, 
Ph.D., now professor of industrial 
chemistry, to professor of engineering 
chemistry. 


April meeting—The thanks of the 
Trustees were tendered to Dr. Wendell 
T. Bush for his gift of $150 for the 
maintenance of special lectures in the 
department of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy for the academic year I9I0-II. 

The President reported the death on 
March 27, 1911, of George H. Baker, 
librarian emeritus of the University. 

Alexander Smith, Ph.D., was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry and 
executive head of the department of 
chemistry. Katharine Swift Doty, 
A.M., was appointed secretary of 
Barnard College. 

The following appointments of in- 
structors not at present on the Uni- 
versity teaching staff were made for 
the 1911 summer session: Anthropol- 
ogy—Alfred Louis Kroeber, assistant 
professor; architecture—Henry F, 
Hornbostel and John William Ingle, 
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Jr., instructors; chemistry—Walter 
George Whitman, instructor; classical 
philology—Grace Harriet Macurdy, 
associate professor; economics—Henry 
Rand Hatfield, professor, and Royal 
Meeker, assistant professor; English 
—William Edward Mead and Joseph 
Villiers Denney, professors, William 
B. Cairns and William Hawley Davis, 
assistant professors, Charles Bishop 
Johnson, instructor, and Victor Lovitt 
Oakes Chittick and Merle M. Hoover, 
assistants; geography (commercial and 
industrial)—R. D. Calkins, professor; 
German—Camillo yon Klenze, profes- 
sor; history—Edward Benjamin Kreh- 
biel, associate professor, John Spencer 
Bassett, professor, James Sullivan, and 
Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., assistant; 
law (negotiable paper)—William Un- 
derhill Moore, professor; mathematics 
—Henry Seely White, professor; music 
—Rossetter Gleason Cole, instructor; 
philosophy—Irving Francis Wood, pro- 
fessor; physical education—Harry Ohl- 
son, instructor; physics—Gordon Fer- 
rie Hull, professor, and Henry Howard 
Marvin, assistant; politics—Charles 
Grove Haines, professor; psychology 
—Walter Bowers Pillsbury, junior 
professor, and Raymond Dodge and 
William Frederick Book, professors; 
Romance languages—John _ Driscoll 
Fitz-Gerald, Il., assistant professor, A. 
Marinoni, professor, and Luther Her- 
bert Alexander; sociology—Lester 
Frank Ward, professor; stenography 
—Frederic Reginald Beygrau, instruc- 
tor. Special appointments: Professor 
James Lee Love, assistant to the direc- 
tor; Professor Leonidas Wakefield 
Crawford, Jr., in charge of excursions 
and secretary of Earl Hall; philosophy 
of education—Ernest Norton Hender- 
son, professor; educational administra- 
tion—Andrew Wheatley Edson, in- 
structor; educational psychology—Wal- 
ter Van Dyke Bingham, assistant pro- 
fessor, Stevenson Smith, professor, 
Guy Montrose Whipple, assistant pro- 
fessor, and L. J. Nuttall, assistant; 
secondary education—William Orr, in- 
structor; elementary education—John 
Franklin Reigart, instructor; demon- 
stration school—Arthur Julius Jones, 
professor; fine arts—Otto Victor Hu- 
mann, instructor; _music—Josephine 
Duke and Thomas Tapper, assistants ; 
physical education—Wilbur Pardon 
Bowen, professor, Seth Thayer 
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Stewart, Carrie Van R. Ashcroft, 
Frederick A. Woll and Abby Shaw 
Mayhew, instructors; household arts— 
Helen M. Day; textiles and clothing— 
Helen Donovan and Laura I. Boldt, 
instructors; industrial arts—Elizabeth 
Lovering Barris and Ella V. Dobbs, 
instructors. 

M. Gustav Lanson, professor of 
French literature in the University of 
Paris, was appointed visiting French 
professor for IQII-12. 

James T. Shotwell, Ph.D. professor 
of history, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for the first half of the academic 
year IQII-12. 

Alexander Smith, Ph.D. professor 
of chemistry, was assigned to seats in 
the faculties of applied science and 
pure science. 


May Meeting—The thanks of the 
Trustees were tendered: To the class 
of 1881, Arts and Mines, for its pro- 
posal to furnish at an estimated cost 
of $1,000, the large room in the base- 
ment at the west end of Hamilton 
Hall as a lounging and meeting room 
for College students; to Dr. Wendell 
T. Bush for his gift of $380 to pro- 
vide a series of lectures by Professor 
Paul Shorey during the current aca- 
demic year, under the auspices of 
the department of philosophy and 
psychology; to Messrs. Paul M. War- 
burg and Isaac N. Seligman for their 
gift of $250 toward the subscription of 
the University for the Columbia Table 
at the Naples Zoological Station for 
the year 1911; to the anonymous donor 
of the sum of $100 to increase the 
petrographic equipment of the depart- 
ment of geology; to William H. Pome- 
troy, class of 1893, School of Mines, 
for his gift of a petrographic micro- 
scope for the use of the department 
of geology; to Messrs. Whitridge, 
Butler and Rice, to Mr. Edwin C. 
Kent, and to Mr. John Mason Knox, 
for their gifts of books to be added 
to the Law Library. 

The proposal of an anonymous 
donor to give the sum of not less than 
$15,000 annually for each of five years 
from July 1, 1911, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a fund for 
legislative drafting research was ac- 
cepted. 

The proposal of an anonymous donor 
to provide the sum of $10,000 annually 
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for each of four years, beginning Jan- 
uary I, 1911, for thé prosecution of 
surgical research was accepted. 

Plans for the President’s house, to 
be placed at the northwesterly corner 
of Morningside Drive and 116th 
Street, were approved. 

The President was authorized to ar- 
range through the Columbia University 
Press for the publication of the results 
of the researches as to cancer hereto- 
fore made in the various laboratories 
of the University. 

The President reported the death on 
Thursday, April 13, 1911, of Arthur 
Ray Maxson, instructor in mathe- 
matics. 

Leave of absence for the academic 
year IQII-I2 was granted to Dickinson 
S. Miller, Ph.D., professor of phi- 
losophy, to Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D., 
Eaton professor of administrative law 
and municipal science, and to John 
Bates Clark, Ph.D., LL.D., professor 
of political economy. 

The following appointments were 
made: Walter B. Pitkin, A.B., to be 
associate in philosophy; Thomas Reed 
Powell, LL.B., to be lecturer in public 
law; John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Ruggles professor of political science 
and constitutional law, to be dean of 
the faculty of fine arts; William H. 
Carpenter, Ph.D., Villard professor of 
Germanic philology, to be associate 
dean of the faculty of fine arts; Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., dean of 
Barnard College, to be adviser of 
women graduate students. 

Lester S. Hill (candidate for A.B. 
I9II) was appointed William Mitchell 
fellow for the year 1911-12; Robert W. 
Wood, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of ex- 
perimental physics in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, was appointed Ernest 
Kempton Adams research fellow for 
the year IQII-I2. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the med- 
ical faculty: Frank Henry Pike, Ph.D., 
to be assistant professor of physiology, 
and Warfield Theobald Longcope, 
M.D., to be assistant professor of the 
practice of medicine. 

The title of Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Sc.D., now Da Costa professor of 
zoology, was changed to research pro- 
fessor of zoology, that of Edmund B. 
Wilson, Sc.D., now professor of 
zoology, to Da Costa professor of zool- 
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ogy; the title of the Schiff professor- 
ship of social economy was changed 
to the professorship of social economy 
at the request of the founder. 

The resignation of James Rignall 
Wheeler, as dean of the faculty of fine 
arts, to take effect June 30, 1911, was 
accepted. 

The following assignments were 
made to the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege, term to expire June 30, I9I4: 
Professors Agger, Beard, Dunning, 
Fiske, Fontaine, Jordan, Keyser, Mc- 
Crea, McGregor, Meylan, H. B. Mitch- 
ell, Schuyler, Seligman, Shotwell, 
Alexander Smith and Tassin; term to 
expire June 30, 1913: Professor Maclay. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Architecture—Albert E. 
Flanagan, lecturer in drawing; C. W. 
Leavitt, Jr., lecturer in landscape 
architecture; classical philology—Irving 
Comes Demarest and William Stuart 
Messer, instructors; economics—Ben- 
jamin M. Anderson, Jr., instructor; 
engineering draughting—Jesse E. 
Beans, assistant in drawing; English 
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and comparative literature—Frank H. 
Ristine, instructor; geology—C. R. 
Fettke, assistant, F. F. Hintze, assist- 
ant in paleontology; history—Joseph 
C. Green and Edward Frank Hum- 
phrey, instructors; mathematics—Lloyd 
L. Dines, instructor, and George A. 
Pfeiffer and F. S. Nowlan, assistants ; 
metallurgy—Henry B. Allen, assistant; 
mineralogy—Everend Lester Bruce, 
assistant; physics—M. F. Weinrich, 
instructor; bacteriology—Harris Moak, 
assistant; diseases of children—Na- 
thaniel R. Norton, instructor; materia 
medica and therapeutics—William B. 
Boyd, assistant in applied therapeutics ; 
neurology—Menas S. Gregory, instruc- 
tor in psychiatry; obstetrics—Edward 
Crane Lyon, Jr., instructor, Mont- 
gomery Hunt Sicard, assistant in clin- 
ical obstetrics; physiology—Horatio B. 
Williams, associate, Donald Gordon, 
instructor; practice of medicine (St. 
Mary’s Hospital)—George M. Swift, 
associate in clinical medicine; clinical 
instruction—Gerhard Hutchison Cocks, 
instructor in clinical laryngology. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


February Meeting—The President 
welcomed the new dean of Barnard 
College to a seat in the Council and 
made the following announcements: 

That Professor Suzzallo had been ap- 
pointed acting dean of Teachers Col- 
lege during the absence on leave of 
Dean Russell; and that Professor Ab- 
bott had been elected by the faculty of 
law to serve as temporary representa- 
tive in the Council during the absence 
on leave of Professor Redfield; 

That the Trustees had passed a reso- 
lution whereby, during the pleasure of 
the Trustees, professors’ sons studying 
in any part of the University would 
hereafter be exempted from the pay- 
ment of tuition fees; 

That the regulations recently adopt- 
ed by the Council and the graduate 
faculties to govern the award of the 
degree of master of arts had been ap- 
proved by the Trustees in an amended 
form, as follows: 

rt [5.] On or before January 1 of 
each year every department in the Uni- 
versity shall submit to the appropriate 
faculty [for approval by its committee 
on instruction], a complete list of the 


graduate courses which it proposes to 
offer during the ensuing year. Such 
lists of graduate courses when ap- 
proved by the faculty concerned and 
by the Council shall be certified to the 


dean on or before March 1. The 
courses shall be classified as full 
courses, half courses and double 


courses, and the announcement of each 
shall be accompanied by a brief de- 
scription of the work to be done, as 
related to its demand on the student’s 
time. 

2 [4.] The unit of measurement for 
graduate work shall be the “course,” 
or “full course,’ designed to occupy 
one-quarter of the candidate’s time for 
a half-year; that is, about ten hours a 
week, including whatever attendance, 
preparation, incidental reading, or 
laboratory work may be required. 

3 [13.] Registration for the higher 
degrees shall begin on Monday morn- 
ing prior to the opening of the half- 
year, and all officers of instruction 
[should] are expected to be in attend- 
ance from that time. 

4 [1. It shall be the office of] The 
dean shall [to] examine the credentials 
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of candidates for the degree of master 
of arts, and [to] matriculate those 
whose credentials are prima facie satis- 
factory. [Doubtful cases of every 
kind are to] Where the sufficiency of 
the credentials or the eligibility of the 
candidate is in doubt, the application 
shall be referred by the dean to the 
executive committee of the University 
Council for decision. 

5 [3.] The curriculum of each can- 
didate for the degree of master of arts 
shall be arranged by the candidate 
from the courses designated by the 
respective faculties and approved by 
the Council for that degree, in consul- 
tation with and under the advice of 
the head of the department in which 
the candidate may elect to do the major 
part of his work [and the chairman of 
the committee on instruction of the 
faculty to which said department may 
belong], subject to the [final] approval 
of the dean. 

6. Every curriculum for the degree 
of master of arts shall comprise at 
least the equivalent of eight full 
courses of graduate rank. 

7. No curriculum for the degree of 
master of arts shall include more than 
four courses which the candidate offers 
for a professional degree, or for a 
certificate given in lieu thereof, in any 
professional school belonging to the 
University or affiliated with it. 

& [12.] No candidate for the degree 
of master of arts shall be permitted to 
register for less than the equivalent of 
one full course in any half-year. 

9 [8] An essay [or thesis] may be 
Tequired by the department of major 
interest or by the faculty to which said 
department belongs; when required it 
shall take the place and be regarded as 
the equivalent of one full course of 
the curriculum. 

Zo[9.] An essay [or thesis] which is 
to take the place of a full course of the 
curriculum shall be submitted to the 
appropriate department [concerned] at 
such time as the department may 
designate. If the essay is accepted, 
two typewritten or legibly written 
copies, as prescribed by the existing 
regulation, shall be deposited with the 
registrar at least two weeks before the 
candidate expects to receive his degree. 

Zz. With the approval of the appro- 
priate departments [concerned] the 
dean may credit work done at another 
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institution, the courses to which such 
work is deemed equivalent being en- 
tered in the curriculum as “ completed 
elsewhere’; but at least five full 
courses of graduate rank must always 
be taken at Columbia University. 

r2 [10o.} An undergraduate who at 
the beginning of any half-year is within 
twelve points of a bachelor’s degree 
may be permitted, with the approval of 
the appropriate deans [concerned] to 
take one graduate course with a view 
to counting it for a second degree; if 
within eight points, two; if within 
four, three. If such student after- 
wards matriculates as a candidate for 
the degree of master of arts the gradu- 
ate courses previously taken by him 
under this provision may be entered 
in his curriculum, without special per- 
mission, as “already completed.” 

13 [2.] On final certification by the 
dean of the appropriate faculty [con- 
cerned] that all official regulations have 
been complied with, a candidate shall 
be recommended to receive the degree 
of master of arts [shall be awarded] 
for the satisfactory completion within 
a period of four years of an approved 
curriculum. 

[14. The legislative power of the 
Council and of the several faculties as 
conferred by the statutes in the form- 
ing of rules in respect to the conditions 
upon which the degree of master of 
arts shall be conferred is hereby re- 
served. | 

That the proposed legislation estab- 
lishing a course leading to the degree 
of doctor of law had been disapproved 
by the Trustees; 

That the Trustees had established a 

chair in the department of physiology 
in memory of John C. Dalton, some 
time professor of that subject in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and later president of that College, the 
chair to be called the “ Dalton profess- 
orship of physiology”; 
_ That the Trustees had voted to hold 
in abeyance the establishment of a 
course in landscape design, there being 
no funds for that purpose available at 
the present time; 

That the Trustees were about to con- 
clude an_ inter-corporate agreement 
with the Presbyterian Hospital, bring- 
ing about, between the Hospital and 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, an alliance which would prove 
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of great importance to the surgical 
work carried on by the College. The 
President stated that the terms of 
agreement had been decided upon and 
now awaited ratification by the boards 
concerned. 

The McVickar professor of political 
economy, a delegate from the faculty 
of political science, asked the President 
for information with regard to the 
legal status of the new rules govern- 
ing the award of the degree of master 
of arts. Two questions were sub- 
mitted: 

(1) Are we to understand that the 
amendments made by the Trustees are 
offered as the condition of their ap- 
proval, and that the said amendments 
are to be submitted to the Council and 
the faculties for consideration; or are 
we to understand that the rules as 
amended by the Trustees are now the 
law of the University? 

(2) If it be held that the rules as 
amended by the Trustees are now the 
law of the University, what effect does 
this ruling have on the legislative 
powers of the Council and the facul- 
ties! 

To the first question the President 
replied that the action of the Trustees 
was to be regarded as a final disposi- 
tion of the matter, and that the rules 
as amended by them were now the 
law of the University. 

To the second question the Presi- 
dent replied that the action of the 
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Trustees in no way affected the legis- 
lative powers of the Council and the 
faculties. 

_ Asked, further, whether the Council, 
in concurrent action with the faculties, 
would be competent to amend the regu- 
lations at some future time, the Presi- 
dent replied that any proposed amend- 
ments would take their course under 
the Statutes, section I5. 

Resolved, that the committee on the 
degree of doctor of law have authority, 
in the name of the Council, to present 
to the Trustees the arguments in favor 
of establishing the degree of doctor of 
law, and to ask the Trustees to recon- 
sider their action in regard to the 
same. 

The 
adopted: 

Whereas, Section 1 of the regula- 
tions for the degree of master of arts, 
as amended by the Trustees, requires 
that all graduate courses shall first be 
approved by the faculty concerned and 
by the University Council, and shall 
then be certified to the dean on or be- 
fore March 1; and 

Whereas, the time is now too short 
to issue the announcements for IQII- 
12 under the aforesaid conditions; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the new regulations 
pertaining to the degree of master of 
arts shall not take effect during the 
academic year IQII-I2. 


following resolution was 


THE COLLEGE 


December meeting.—It was resolved 
that students who have completed 
Physical Education A with a grade of 
A or B, or who can show evidence of 
an equivalent standard of physical de- 
velopment and knowledge of hygiene, 
be permitted, but not required, to in- 
clude Physical Education B among the 
courses aggregating 124 points required 
for the degree of A.B. or B.S. 

It was also resolved that the privi- 
lege of exercising a professional op- 
tion, after 94 points (including all pre- 
scribed subjects) have been made, be 
extended to include any student who 
has made at least 34 points of collegiate 
subjects in Columbia College (not in- 
cluding the summer session or exten- 
sion teaching), provided the student’s 


preceding collegiate work has been of 
conspicuous excellence. 


January meeting.—\Important changes 
were made in the teaching of elemen- 
tary mathematics. In the future, if a 
student passes Mathematics A;, plane 
trigonometry and algebra, with a grade 
lower than B, he is required to take 
Mathematics A», solid geometry. A 
grade of A or B in Mathematics A: 
will permit him to take Mathematics 
As in analytical geometry. 


March meeting —The committee on 
instruction recommended, and _ the 
motion was passed, that candidates for 
honors be permitted to offer two honor 
sequences instead of three. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Varsity Show. With more elaborate 
gowning of the chorus, with the same 
gorgeous stage-setting but with some- 
what better musical numbers, the Var- 
sity Show played a successful week at 
the Hotel Astor and later took a two- 
day trip to Washington during the 
Easter holidays. The plot was built 
around an impossible situation in India 
and the action, though somewhat 
strained in places, was quite as ener- 
getic as that of any previous show, 
while the dialogue was above the 
average. Features of the show which 
merit particular mention were the act- 
ing. of -O. °C; Isbell 7127 and) J.11- 
Blaber, 13 L, in the male parts, and 
W. V. Saxe, 713, H. H. Jessup, 713, and 
W. D. Spalthoff, ’13 S, as female char- 
acters. The Indian dancing of M. 
Kinney, ’12, was also very well re- 
ceived and favorably commented upon. 


Barnard Play. A very interesting 
manifestation of the rivalry between 
the two literary societies was the pro- 
duction of the Barnard Literary Asso- 
ciation plays, typical of the Irish lit- 
erary revival, “The leadin’ road to 
Donegal” and “The awakenin’ of 
Dinny O’Dowd” by Seumus Mac- 
Manus. The plays were given in the 
Brinckerhoff Theater on May 6 and 
were so successful, that ventures of a 
similar nature will undoubtedly be tried 
next year. 


Sigma Xi. Elections to the honorary 
scientific fraternity of Sigma Xi were 
announced in April. Six members 
were elected from the faculty, four 
from the graduate schools, nine from 
the School of Mines, one from metal- 
lurgy, five civil engineers, two elec- 
trical engineers, five mechanical engi- 
neers, and one College senior. 


Song Contest. The class of I911 
through their consistent and hearty 


song practice had no difficulty in win- 
ning again the Notes and Keys cup 
awarded to the winner of the inter- 
class song contest. 


Curtis Medals. With a highly emo- 
tional oration, entitled “ Child slavery,” 
George William Artway Scott, colored, 
won the Curtis oratorical prize. An 
oration on “ Woman suffrage” by A. 
M. Grill was awarded second place. 
Scott was given second place in last 
year’s contest. 


Peace Society. A peace society was 
recently organized as a branch of the 
International Peace Society, whose 
aim and purpose is the furtherance of 
the movement toward industrial peace. 
This is the first college society to be 
established, and it is the intention to 
send its delegates to the various col- 
leges of the country to further popu- 
larize the movement. 


Debating Fraternity. The first an- 
nual elections to the honorary debating 
fraternity of Delta Sigma Rho were 
announced in April. Only those who 
have spoken on varsity debating teams 
are eligible to election, and it is the 
policy of the fraternity in other insti- 
tutions to select only those who are 
distinguished in other lines as well. 
The elections include three law school 
seniors, three law school first year men, 
one College junior and one College 
senior. 


College Credit. The resolution of 
the College Forum providing for a 
scheme for giving College credit for 
certain outside activities was rejected 
by the faculty. The grounds for its 
rejection were that such a scheme 
would rob undergraduate life of its 
spontaneity and that faculty super- 
vision would stifle originality. 


ATHLETICS 


Baseball. Inability to hit at oppor- 
tune times and the lack of a consist- 
ently reliable second string pitcher has 
marred the record of a baseball team 
which otherwise should have finished 
a successful season. The scores to 
date are as follows: 


Columbia 
CeICEINGY Meee nee ) 9 
Rutgersveine peer eee 5 6 
Staten Island Field Club.. 3 6 
Wis Sis JOST, ch ob G0a066 3 3 
Catholic University ..... 4 2 
‘Dartirouthim ma vectors 2 (0) 
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Seventh Regiment ....... a 6 
Pennsylvaniaween acess. : 8 I 
Soistalin. Ganaoaneere een 8 3 
StévenSieeese rir ese ace ate) II 
New York University.... 2 0) 
Crescent Athletic Club.... 6 14 
Viallemat a ascetic cdtaicat i. 4 3 
Wa tayetter actress is eae os 4 I 
Kordham pescreneacen on 9 2 
BLO Wilgae nese eee 2 I 
Sy RACUSCR ee ery Pere I fe) 

Tennis. The tennis team has met 


with brilliant success. Not a single 
match has been lost and only against 
the strong Princeton team were the 
Columbia men forced to extend them- 
selves. The victories thus far are 
C. C. N. Y. 60, Morningside Field 
Club 5-3, Syracuse 6-0, Williams 4-2, 
Michigan 4-2, Cornell 4-2, and Prince- 
ton 5-4. The remaining matches are 
with the alumni, Dartmouth and Am- 
herst. 


Track. It has been definitely decided 
to hold the regular Columbia indoor 
telay carnival in Madison Square Gar- 
den next February. The failure to 
hold one during the season 1911 met 
with uniform regret throughout the 
eastern colleges, as it is regarded as 
the greatest indoor athletic event of 
the year—The varsity track team com- 
pleted an indifferent schedule in an 
indifferent manner. They met defeat 
at the hands of Syracuse by the score 
of 72 to 54, and won from Pratt Insti- 
tute and Lafayette College by decisive 
scores on South Field—A highly suc- 
cessful interscholastic track meet was 
held on South Field on May 20, over 
three hundred preparatory school boys 
having entered. 


Crew. An auspicious beginning that 
Coach Rice hopes to carry to a more 
glorious ending at Poughkeepsie was 
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the victory of the crew, on May 13, 
over the Annapolis crew over the two 
mile course on the Severn. The Navy 
crew had won from Pennsylvania the 
week previous and the latter crew on 
the same day outdistanced Yale in a 
two mile race at New London, conse- 
quently interest has begun to settle 
around Columbia and Cornell as the 
strongest contenders over the longer 
course in June. 


Rifle. With a record of twelve vic- 
tories and three defeats, the rifle team 
was awarded first place in the non- 
military college tournament held 
throughout the winter. Dartmouth 
finished second and Princeton third. 
The intercollegiate record was broken 
by the Columbia representatives. 


Fencing. Beside the Army and Navy 
teams, Cornell was the only team to 
stand above the blue and white after 
the two days’ fencing tournament, held 
at the Hotel Astor in March, was 
finished. Of the other teams compet- 
ing in the finals, Harvard placed fifth, 
ahead of Yale, while the other eastern 
colleges were eliminated before the 
final matches were held. 


Wrestling. Second place in the in- 
tercollegiate tournament and two indi- 
vidual intercollegiate championships 
marked the conclusion of a successful 
season in this sport. The team will be 
intact for next year’s competition and, 
with the added experience, will make a 
strong bid for the championship. 


Soccer. For the first time in three 
seasons the varsity soccer team lost a 
game, with the result that the Milnes 
Cup, emblematic of the championship, 
passes to Harvard University. Haver- 
ford tied with Columbia for second 
place. 


NECROLOGY 


Mr. George Hall Baker, librarian emeritus of the University, died at his 
late residence, 204 Manhattan Avenue, March 27. Mr. Baker was born in Ash- 
field, Mass., April 23, 1850. He attended Williston Seminary and Amherst Col- 
lege, where he received the degree of master of arts in 1877. In 1883 he became 
assistant librarian in Columbia College in charge of the department of law, 
political science, and history, and lecturer on bibliography. Upon the resignation 
of Mr. Dewey in 1889, he was elected librarian and remained in office until his 
retirement from public life in 1899. His administration was notable for the 
rapid increase in the size and value of the library collections, the most rapid in 
its history, the erection of the present monumental library building, for important 
changes in the character of the library catalogue, and for careful consideration 
of the questions of its relations with the department libraries and of the rela- 
tions between the libraries of the University and the libraries of the community. 
In connection with the latter subject he elaborated in 1896 a “ Preliminary scheme 
for the relation between the Columbia University Library and the New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, in the matter of the 
development of the library and the purchase of books” (16 pages). His views 
with regard to the proper relations between department libraries were set forth 
in some detail in a paper read before the American Library Association, July 7, 
1898, entitled “Relation of seminar and department libraries to the general 
library” (Library Journal, vol. 23, page C 103-106). 


Arthur Ray Maxson, instructor in mathematics, died April 13 at the age of 
thirty years. Mr. Maxson was a native of New York state. Graduated from 
Rollins with the degree of A.B., in 1900, he taught mathematics in secondary 
schools for two or three years and then enrolled as a graduate student of mathe- 
matics in Columbia University, where, in 1905, he received the master’s diploma 
of Teachers College and the degree of A.M. of Columbia. During 1904-5 he 
held a graduate scholarship. He was appointed tutor in mathematics in 1905 and 
in 1910 was advanced to an instructorship. During his six years of competent 
and faithful service in the department of mathematics, including instruction in 
several summer sessions. and in extension work, he continued the study of 
advanced mathematics, and, had he lived, would have received the degree of 
Ph.D. in June, 1911. The title of his dissertation, which includes a number of 
difficult, complicate and finely executed drawings, is “Linear systems of linear 
complexes of circle ranges in a plane.” In 1908 Mr. Maxson was married to 
Miss Nellie Agnes Garman, who survives him. 


Dr. Charles Talbot Poore, M.D. 1866, A.M. Williams 1891, associate in 
clinical surgery, died suddenly on April 4 at his home, 43 West fifty-third street 
New York, as the result of the rupture of a blood-vessel near the heart. Dr. 
Poore was surgeon at St. Mary’s Free Hospital, consulting surgeon at the 
Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, and a manager of St. Luke’s Home. 


AsHMoRE, Sidney G., A.B. 1872, A.M. 1867, M.D. 1868, died at the 
A.M. 1875, L.H.D. Hobart 1887, died Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
in etek aaa BEANE York, on May on April 17, 1911 : 
22, 1911, aged fifty-nine years. , i 

Avery, Mrs. Mary Ogden, widow of pared: ay Drew, ee, 1883, 
Samuel Putnam Avery, died in Hart- ied at his home as Palisade Park, 
ford, Connecticut, on April 29, rort. New Jersey, on April 7, 1ort. 

Bri, Paul Kortright, E.M. 1907, Corrin, Charles Gardner, LL.B. 
died in Pachuca, Mexico, on March 3, 1880, died in Catskill, New York, on 
IOI. December 22, 1910. 

Buti, Charles Stedman, A.B. 1864, Extiot, Augustus G. M.D. 1843, 
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A.B. Yale 1839, A.M. 1842, died in 
Rostock, Germany, recently. 

Emmons, Samuel Franklin, Sc.D. 
1909, died at his home in Washington, 
D. C., on March 28, 1911, aged seventy 
years. 

Goutp, Charles Henry, a member of 
the class of 1881, died in Chicago, IIL, 
on April 29, 1911. 

JENNINGS, Pierre Sylvester, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1895 Law, died in 
Catskill, New York, on April 3, IgII. 

Knapp, Herman, emeritus professor 
of ophthalmology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, died at Ma- 
maroneck, New York, on April 30, 
IDET Fee ps 313: 

Lestey, Alexander Griswold, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1896, died on March 
IO Toit. 

Mackay, Joseph Wild, A.B. 1900, 
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died in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
April 24, IgI1. 

Neery, William T. F., Ph.B. 1884, 
died recently in Seton Hospital, New 
York. 

ScHMipT, Oscar Egerton, A.B. 1859, 
A.M. 1862, died at his home in New 
York, on April 21, 1911. 

STEPHENS, Stephen Dover, A.B. 1866, 
LL.B. 1868, A.M. 1869, died at his 
home in St. George, Staten Island, 
New York, on April 20, 1911, aged 
sixty-six years. 

VANDERPOEL, Augustus Hall, LL.B. 
1883, A.B. Williams 1881, died in New 
York on April 27, 1911. 

Warp, George Whitfield, A.B. 1871, 
died at his home in New York recently. 

Wetcu, Herbert Alexander, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1905, died in 
Yonkers, New York, on March 5, 1911. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A history of Greek sculpture,” by 
Rufus B. Richardson. American Book 
Company. 


“A history of education in the 
United States since the Civil War,” 
by Charles Franklin Thwing, presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University 
and Adelbert College, Cleveland. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Geology of the New York City 
(Catskill) aqueduct. Studies in ap- 
plied geology covering problems en- 
countered in explorations along the 
line of the aqueduct from the Catskill 
Mountains to New York City,” by 
Charles P. Berkey. New York State 
Museum Bulletin 146. Albany, N. Y., 
IQII. 
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